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At every level of experience Crayola is a 
direct, easy-to-use medium ... the 


most satisfying of all popular crayons. 
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This issue of School Arts, which features Art for the Young 
Child, presents views on the roles of the classroom teacher 
and the art specialist, describes classroom situations where 
integration takes place in a creative atmosphere, and offers 
suggestions for the use of various materials and techniques. 


Should art be taught by the classroom teacher or by the art 
specialist? Although there is considerable agreement that 
the classroom teacher should have a major share in teaching 
art in the lower grades, there are pitfalls and ‘booby traps’’ 
which are well described by Vincent Popolizio, page 7. 
The other side of the argument is well handled by Betty 
Bressi, page 5; Betty Zino, page 9; and Jean Mitchell, 
page 11, in their description of creative activities where the 
classroom teacher had a major role. The title, Artists Who 
Cannot Draw, page 5, is a tribute to the classroom teacher 
who sees that art is really creative activity and not merely 
busywork, and who gets her own art experience through the 
work of her children. Because local personalities and situa- 
tions vary, there is no one right answer. There is no substitute 
for adequate facilities, ample materials, sufficient class time, 
and teachers who understand both art and their children. 


McGrew's Zoo, page 11, is an excellent example of creative 
art work correlated with reading. Ruby Mclntosh's article 
on Fantastic Animals, page 13, is more than a description 
of the papier-mache process. It was an effort on the part 
of teacher training students to think and imagine like young 
children, an ability that is essential in the teacher who wishes 
to motivate creative work. Frederick Gilmartin, on page 16, 
describes how the senses of touch, smel!, hearing, taste, and 
sight were used to motivate the imaginations of children. 
Jetta Hansen and Janet Mack, page 17, tell us how a 
museum art class helps children think and feel like artists. 
These children did not copy the work of artists, a danger that 
the teacher not trained in art must avoid, but they tried to 
interpret their own ideas in the way that diferent artists work. 
This suggests a new and deeper approach to art apprecia- 
tion, one which could be handled in the classroom by a 
teacher who understood the artist, using adequate reproduc- 
tions, slides, and visits to art galleries wherever possible. 


Julia Schwartz, page 47, ana Alice Baumgarner, page 51, 
help teachers decide how and what to teach. Interesting 
techniques described include: crayon and tempera, page 23; 
wire animals, page 26; dough modeling, page 27; stacking 
and firing the kiln, page 29; forming over stones, page 32; 
crepe paper designing, page 33; using cut paper, page 34. 
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NIGEST 


New Canadian Art Society The Canadian Society for Education 
Through Art, recently organized, will hold its first conference in Quebec 
City this month. Dr. Charles D. Gaitskell, director of art for the province 
of Ontario, is president; Wynona Mulcaster of Saskatoon is vice 
president, and Howard Dierlam of Toronto is secretary -treasurer 


New Syracuse Coordinator Dr. Michael Andrews has accepted a 
dual-professorship in the School of Art and School of Education at 
Syracuse University, and will coordinate the art education program as 
of September 1 Dr. Andrews comes from a similar position at the 


University of Wisconsin. Congratulations 


Lembach Goes to Maryland Our sincere congratulations to Dr 
John Lembach, who is now art professor at the University of Maryland 
Dr. Lembach was formerly at the University of Denver 


Toledo Supervisor Passes Elizabeth ©. Gilmartin, supervisor of 
art in Toledo since 1931, died suddenly on May 17, 1955 


lowa State Art Convention Art educators of lowa will meet at 
Davenport on October 21 and 22. Speakers will include William 
Bealmer, Illinois supervisor, and Sydney Harris, syndicated columnist 
for the Chicago Daily News. There will be special discussions on tele 
vision, art materials, room planning, and crafts, as well as demonstra 
tions in ceramics, jewelry, wood carving and stained glass. Information 
can be secured from Miss Preston, Board of Education, Davenport, lowa 


Represented Art Teachers Helen Cabot Miles, art teacher at 
Newton, Massachusetts High School, represented the National Art 
Education Association at the Group Development Laboratory, Bethel, 
Maine, during the summer. Miss Miles met with 135 delegates repre 
senting industry, government, national organizations, and educators 


from all parts of the world in a study of human relations 


At International Conference Gratia B. Groves, Charleston, West 
Virginia, was the United States delegate representing the art teachers 
at the Eighteenth International Conference on Public Education, held at 
Geneva in July. After traveling in seven countries she attended the 
Ninth International Art Congress at Lund, Sweden, in August 


Men Students Now Welcome [he program in art at the University 
of Cincinnati will be open to men students for the first time this month 


The four-year program includes an option for those wishing to teach art 


New Art Museum Director Robert Owens Parks, formerly of 
Indianapolis, is the new director of the Smith College Museum of Art 


Artmobile Shown at Fair The first unit in New York State's 
pioneering program to provide museum-on-wheels service for schools 
and communities will open during State Fair, Syracuse, New York 
September 3 to 10. The Artmobile will be located near the Women's 
Building on the Fairgrounds, and will be open from ten to seven daily 
Congratulations to those whose efforts have made this unique venture 
possible. School Arts reported on the plans in the March 1954 issue 
Donations for the support of this unit and additional units may be sent 
to Artmobile, Incorporated; 612 Loew Building, Syracuse 2, N.Y 


Silver Sculpture Exhibit Thirty pieces of silver : 
from the early Egyptian to contemporary work, will be on display at 
the Brooklyn Museum from September 14 through October 16. Mu 
seums in Louisville, Dallas, San Francisco, and Seattle will show the 
work later in the year 


culpture, ranging 








Why are 


factory-built cabinets 


best for schools ? 








To be sure, cabinets can sometimes be 
buile on the job for lower initial cost 
But school records prove that they are 
far more expensive in the long run 


Schools that install Mutschler factory- 
built cabinetwork report it is so well 
built, so durable they consider it as non 
depreciative as the building itself. On 
the-job cabinetwork just cannot meas- 
ure up to this kind of quality. 


From trees felled on company owned 
tracts to installed cabinetwork, Mutsch 


er factory-built cabinets are under the 
careful supervision of skilled craftsmen 
And more than a million dollars worth 
of specialized machinery is used in theit 
fabrication. No contractor or carpenter 
has the time, nor the equipment, to 
build homemaking cabinets that give 
service like those made by Mutschles 


Then there is the matter of finishes. All 
Mutschler nacural-grain cabinetwork is 
finished with DuPont Dulux which 
cures by chemical reaction in the pres 
ence of heat and a chemical catalyse. It 
is extremely scratch-resistant, and is un 
harmed by nearly any solvent or solu- 
tion. This kind of finish cannot be 
properly applied without factory equip 
ment 


Also, cabinetwork should be planned 
for most efficient use. Mutschler sales 
engineers are specialists in the planning 
and equipping of school homemaking 
and foods departments, arts and crafts 
rooms, and storage areas. This planning 
help 1S available at no extra cost when 
you specify Mutschler 


Such a great number of the nation's 
schools have found they get more for 
their money with Mutschler. Why not 
investigate Comparative costs and sery 
ices before you build or remodel? Call or 
write your nearest sales office below, 





HOMEMAKING foods laboratory and sewing 
room at South High School in Minneapolis, Minnesota 
This installation handled by Haldeman-Homme, Inc 
St. Paul 14, Minn 
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FOR — Foods Laboratory 
Loundry Area 

Arts & Crafts 

Clothing Laboratory 
Sewing Laboratory 
Grooming Area 

Home Management Area 
Child Core Area 


General Storage Areas 





Finest in domestic and institutional 
cabinetwork since 1893! 


SALES OFFICES 
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HITE CRAYONS 


DESIGNED FOR TODAY'S 
POSITIVE APPROACH TO ART 


Crayrite Crayons are made with the idea of molding the child's 
character through art. Today, this training is manifested by a positive 
approach—by rigorous, vigorous, youthful enthusiasm. 


This positive approach helps produce muscle coordination and strength 
in the child, and Crayrites are designed specifically with this in mind. In 
fact, in order to receive the full advantages of the superior qualities that 
Crayrites possess, it is necessary that the child use a strong, firm pressure 
when applying crayons to paper. This positive pressure brings out the 
true brilliance and intensity of colors in Crayrites, and, most important, it 
proves conclusively that Crayrites last much longer than other crayons. 


MAKE THIS POSITIVE TEST 


Prove for yourself that Crayrites are more durable and longer-lasting: 





@ Take two wax crayons, one of which is Crayrite. 


2) Color two large areas with the crayons using the same pressure on 
both crayons. 


© Now compare the length of both crayons. You used less Crayrite to do 
the job. That's because Crayrites do not flake as do other crayons... 
this means less waste... more Crayrite stays on the paper where 
it belongs. 


Crayrite and only Crayrite offers such strength, mileage 
and durability required for today’s positive approach to art. 





CERTi Pig 

WOO, ca eS 
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Crayrites —Jumbo Size — 
Round, in 8 or 16 stick boxes. 


FLAKING CAUSED 


' Crayrites — Standard Size — 
THIS WASTE Round and No-Roll. in 8, 16 


and 24 stick boxes. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY (ieetam 


and learning 
SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS 














The classroom teacher who maintains that she cannot 


drow a straight line may be a real artist in the way 


she deals with children. The understanding teacher 


is a priceless asset, the key to a creative program. 


BETTY BRESSI 


NNOT 


The key to the art program and the way this program de 
velops creativity is in the teacher's hands. Young children 
are ready for many experences Their awareness of color 
textural qualities size shape and form is developing rapidly 
Children of nursery school kindergarten and first grade ages 
are relatively unaffected by many of our preconceive d no 
tions They are just beginning to shape images and investi 


Look 


at the way they work when they meet a new material for the 


gate the visual aspects of their imaginative powers 


first time. 

Watch little Alice when she finds excitement in a large 
sheet of paper, a cup of paste and a box of “‘stuff' 
ful stul# at that 


beauti 
There are soft wispy bits of feathers, colored 
cellophane paper perforated and plain, string of various 
colors and sizes candy and cookie box papers strips of cork 


bits of cloth and felt 


response 


Most important tool is Alice's ready 
It's true she gums up the paste and uses more than 
she needs in a certain spot She doesn't know yet that a 
smaller amount will do the job just as well but in time she will 
find this out It's true too that she bec omes so absorbed in 
what she is doing she is not willing to leave this fun too 
readily for less interesting tasks that make up the rest of her 


school day. But a promise from the teacher that she can 


The classroom teacher who brings young children and materials together in a creative atmosphere helps open the door to art. 
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A little girl and a big brush become fast friends quickly. 









A saw, a boy, and a piece of wood were meant to be together. 

















return to her art work later makes it easier for her to give up 





for a while. 








It's true her composition may not look like much to any- 
She has 
She has had to 
She has had 
to arrange her bright bits of ‘stuff’ on the large sheet. She 
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one else, but to Alice it is a joy and a discovery 





made many decisions while composing it 
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has had to discard some of the decorations because she 
found that they would not adhere to the paper with paste 
alone. So she has substituted other items in their place 
She has had to persist long enough to finish the job. This 
last was an important by-product of this simple art experience 
as Alice iS the kind of child who is wont to exhaust the possi 
bilities of expenences quickly She is a bright youngster 
who learns easily and quickly completes her work. Equally 
important is the fact that with shining eyes she brought her 
collage home for her brother to see. He is two years older 
and this is something he can appreciate because his class 
does collage also. 
It's easy to see how this child's teacher, who is no artist 
has done 
She offered 
materials which could be used freely as a child wished to use 
them 


and professes she cannot draw a straight line 


something to assist in a child's ability to create 


She gave time during the day for art experiences in 
provided by the 
Probably the best thing she did was to 


encourage this child to pursue her interest by arranging for 


addition to regular time that might be 


special art teacher 


her to have additional time later to work on her project. Th 
teacher who can develop an understanding attitude regarding 
art experiences is one who can do art teac hing 


The use 


children provide wonderful accessories and represent one of 


of scrap materials collected by teacher and 


the many examples of raw materials that can be tapped 
Sometimes we find ourselves collecting one type of material 
and then thinking that now the children have ‘‘used”’ this so 
we need to hunt up something else This may produce a 
frantic effort on one's part to come up with ‘‘new'’ and 
“newer things. Then we lose sight of the process because 
we tend to emphasize the product more. This is not to deny 
that a teacher should have a wide variety of resources to feed 
into a classroom situation as the children show readiness 
It does point, however, to the values in looking to see and 
understand what children do with the materials provided 
Often the children will create their own new products Their 
Give them 


the standard materials and a collection of junk and interest- 


abilities to improvise are fascinating to watch 
ing stuff and time to work in. Then watch the results. 
Looking back at the teacher with that key in her hand 
we find that she can supplement standard art materials with 
raw materials. She also is the one who controls the emotional 
atmosphere in the classroom And along with this she is the 
one who often determines how much time is spent onthis and 
that. As she does her planning she can do what Alice's 
teacher did. She can make room for children's use of graphic 
and plastic materials. She can become quite inventive about 
the way the program of the day and week can be arranged 
to make more room for art. She can make provisions for 
children who seek or need more art experiences to have a 


little more time. 


Betty Bressi is director of the Queens College Early Child- 
hood Center, Flushing, New York. Although a specialist in 
early childhood education, her art work appears in exhibits. 











VINCENT J. POPOLIZIO 


BOOBY TRAPS IN 


Some of the innovations in art education today are improve- 
ments over past practices. Others contain “booby traps”’ 
for which we must be on the alert. The “self-contained 
classroom” is an outcome of the attempt to provide a func- 
tional and efficient classroom planned to permit a wide 
range of pupil participation in learning activities. It is 
designed to provide organized work areas which give pupils 


opportunities to actively participate in stimulating and 


Formal seating, limited space can lead to standardized art. 


Intense self-expression thrives with the art teacher's help. 


‘ © gone 





Art education is a complex area which requires the 
guidance of a well-trained teacher. Any plan which 
eliminates the influence of the art specialist has 


pitfalls and booby traps which are too often ignored. 


ART EDUCATION 


creative learning experiences This classroom is supposed 
to be self-sufficient so that the pupils and teachers will have 
the necessary room space and materials for the wide range 
of creative experiences provided during the school day 

Now comes the “booby trap’! Along with this class 
room goes the point of view that each and every teac her is 
able to conduct a major share or all of the art work that is 
needed in the curriculum. She will be able, because of th 
philosophy of this ‘‘self-contained” classroom, to use creative 
expression in daily activities (a) Some administrators, not 
fully understanding perhaps, the whole purpose of the ‘‘self 
contained" classroom, or being budget minded interpret 
this idea to mean that the classroom teacher in the elemen 
tary school should have full responsibility ror the art program 
(b) Some sc hool systems in large cities and elsewhere feel 
that they adequately face the situation by providing one art 
director for the entire system (c) Some individual art 
teachers, in good faith, | am sure, have bent backward in 
order to be better acc epted in the elementary schools. Henc: 
we have such titles as “Helping Teacher in Art," and ‘Guid 
ing Teacher in Art.”’ 

What are the results of such situations? Too often th 
art program, not having the daily guidance of a fully 
trained art teacher, lacks organization and purpose Pupils 
cannot be expected to get from the ave rage « lassroom teach 
er the information and skills which make the art program 
stimulating Research shows that art education is a « »mplex 
area which requires a spec ially trained art teacher to provide 
the variety and eHective use of instructional material that is 
both stimulating and appropriate to eac h grade level The 
fundamentals of design must become a conscious thing An 
art instructor with all the information at his finger fips is in 
the best position to stimulate each youngster to explore art 
materials, discover his potentialities, and get maximum 
results 

Ant has its own character and values. Visual perception 
needs stimulation and quidance in order to grow. Satisfying 
design in its broadest form, which concerns itself with volume 
pattern and color relations, should always be a continuous 
objective Powers of appreciation and growth should de 
velop side by side Watering down of art fundamentals 
deprives the pupil and teacher alike of the real spirit of art 


In order to satisfy interests and needs in this pattern of growth 
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and development, special help should always be available, 
and it must be strongly emphasized that such assistance 
should be appropriate to the particular level in which the 
art lesson is to be used. 

In order to develop in art, each pupil should have appro- 
priate experiences that will move him continuously forward. 
Growth is based on self-exploration to discover the visual 
concepts of design. At some time feelings must take objec- 
tive form. This means manipulating, exploring and designing 
with art materials. Art accidents and purely exploratory 
results cannot be honestly called “true art."’ We are more 
interested in what the person has discovered, than in what he 
is seeking. One of the important elements in art education 
is a system of evaluation. The ability to properly evaluate 
creative design can only be acquired through concentrated 
study. Since interpretation of the various stages of growth 
in art is the background, training, and experience of an art 
teacher, this teacher is best equipped to handle evaluation 

Probably the most important feature of any art experience 
is the follow-through If a creative experience is to have a 
lasting eect, it should be complete. Yet, too often, art 
work does not progress beyond the exploratory phase. Pupils 
must be urged to refine their concepts. This, too, requires 
guidance by a trained art teacher. Another specific problem 
which faces us is the problem of what to do about the talented 
and gifted pupil. Such pupils can only be discovered and 
encouraged properly by people who are sensitive to such 
human attributes. We should never lose sight of the fact 
that future art teachers and creative artists are now in our 
classrooms. They are the leaders of tomorrow. 

lt is equally important to realize that as each child 
develops, so will his powers of expression. Information, 
skills, appropriate experiences, and finally, follow-through 
should be organized by a teacher who can adequately en- 
vision the problems encountered. Materials of all sorts 
constitute today's art program. When such materials are 
put at the disposal of art pupils they should be examined 
and studied closely. Their visual, technical and colorful 


properties must be brought to the attention of all involved 


Flexibility and space help teachers encourage individuality. 
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When pupils explore and imagine in order to discover ideas 
and to sharpen their senses visual awareness is produced 
Of course, such creative experiences should subsequently 
end with controlled results. Unless there is discovery by 
the individual of good art form and design, we can seriously 
question whether the results fall within the real purposes of 
art education. 

What can really be termed art in an integrated lesson? 
If art is used merely as a research or enriching element, can 
it truly be called asignificant creative experience? The out- 
comes of such a unit will be governed more by the particular 
aim in English, in history, or in citizenship education. Here 
art becomes only o means of communication, tending to 
make other ideas real and meaningful. While such a result 
may be desirable, there are more important outcomes 
Good schools everywhere try to attain all the important 
objectives of education. It is as important today for each 
youngster to develop his ability to appreciate and express 
visually his reactions to life about him as it is to com 
municate verbally or otherwise. He achieves this through an 
understanding and functional use of the basic elements of 
design—line, pattern, color, texture, volume, and space. In 
addition, the child gains a better knowledge of man's progress 
through the ages. Every classroom becomesa richer and fuller 
place when art plays an important part in the experiences 
of the child. 

The ‘idea that art is a normal part of the elementary 
teacher's duties is true if certain limitations are understood 
To expect the average elementary teacher to carry on by 
herself a worth-while art program with significant creative 
outcomes is impractical. It is tremendously important that 
we have a qualified art instructor to point out basic art 
principles and guide classroom teachers in carrying on the 
art program in all of the grades, in order that significant con 
cepts of art can be brought to the pupils as soon as is ad 
visable. In this way we will be more certain to provide truly 
creative experiences for the individual child 

We need to draw the reins a little tighter and restudy 
certain impressions of this subject in the light of some of the 
fundamental objectives stated above. To carry out a desir 
able program in art education the following basic criteria 
are recommended. (1) At least one qualified art teacher 
for every five hundred pupils. (2) An art room of at least 
seven hundred square feet of space for every elementary 
school building wherever possible. (3) Storage space for art 
materials in every elementary building (4) That art teachers 
organize creative workshops for other classroom teachers 
(5) That the art teacher teach as well as supervise. (6) That 
the art teacher take active steps to bring the values of art 
education to the attention of parents and the community at 
large. (7) That administrators take an active part in de- 
veloping good working relationships between elementary 
and secondary schools. 


Vincent J. Popolizio is supervisor of art education for the 
State of New York. His paintings are frequently exhibited. 
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Cricket drives to town all by herself in a buggy fashioned by first graders and drawn by horses cut by the sixth graders. 


BETTY ZINO WITH MARGARET ROWLETT Here is a description of a classroom situation where 


many different kinds of art activities were naturally 
part of each day’s activity. Art was not a separate 


subject, not even a subject, but it was life itself. 


LIVING ARTZ OUR OWN HISTORY 


“Let me help you roll this one,”’ said teacher, Margaret tiny porch crept morning glories Amazing how these littl: 


Rowlett, as the brown wrapping paper was being cut, turned children painted blues, purples and pinks, cut circles and 

fitted and wrinkled by several pairs of small hands. Six twisted and crinkled them into shape. Of course anyon 

year-olds were building a log cabin The frame had been that is almost anyone would know that these flowers fas 

set up for them by older boys aided by the shop instructor tened to green stems (wire) were morning glories 

Day by day week by week, and month by month the paper This was Cricket's cabin and since Cricket was a rea 
logs were fitted into place. Some were lopsided, too fat at little girl who lived long ago, she had to have furniture in 
| one end, too thin at the other, but the cabin rose On the her one-room hous« The bed was easy just a long box 
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made of rough boards. A fourth-year group fixed a mattress 
of straw and covered it witha quilt out of pretty patches which 
they had sewed together themselves. In those early days 
Cricket had to help with the work. She had to churn butter 
A tin can painted golden yellow made a good churn. The 
dasher was a stick of wood with a flat piece on the other end 
In Cricket's school the children sat on long wooden benches 
In winter they sat around the old pot-bellied stove, so they 
could warm their hands and toes. All the children stood in 
a long straight line when they recited their lessons. One end 
was the head and the other was the foot, but Cricket didn’t 
care. They both looked alike to her. This part of our early 
school history fascinated the children. They sketched, 
painted and modeled the school, the children, the stove and 
the teacher. 

Of course in those days one went to town in a horse- 
drawn buggy, two horses if you were lucky. Oh that buggy 
How the children adored it! To be sure it took weeks to find 
four matching wheels and boards for top and body. Besides 
to find a free moment with Mr. Ed Liostad, the shop teacher 
for help and advice was something of a task. Then the 
painting? There goes the red paint all over the floor. ‘That 
paint was for the top of the buggy,” smiled Miss Rowlett 
“Never mind, we'll get another can.'’ The horses were in 
the stall—two black stallions with orange manes (a special 
bieed). Yes—aquite special, since they were born out of 
beaver board and fathered by willing sixth graders 

Cricket picked cotton. It was hard work but it was fun 
to jump up and down on the wagon loaded with the soft 
white lumps She loved to sit beside Uncle John and hold 
the reins as he drove to the mill where the cotton was ginned 


Above them shone the moon and stars. Below on the long 










grasses the crickets and grasshoppers played music for 
Cricket. The lightening bugs danced along the way The 
wheels, were cut from cardboard. Old sheets piled high 
made the bed of cotton. The children viewed their master 


piece with pride and satisfaction. 





Whoa there! Do you see the ponies prancing down the 
road? Yes, Cricket loved horses. She wanted a pony of 
her own but Uncle John could not afford a real one so he 
made her a ‘Pretend Horse."’ Each and every six-year-old 
made a hobbyhorse just like Cricket had—well, almost like 
hers. No one knows how many fathers in Scarsdale had 
only one sock to wear. Pony’s head was a stuffed sock 
Buttons of every color, size and shape, were the eyes. The 

o @ a» - manes were made of rope or heavy yarn. What hues there 
ae Se eS . were, red, pink, purple, green-—in short everything ir the 
spectrum. Each pony had its own individual personality 
marked with its master's skill or lack of it. What if an eye 
(button) was crooked or a mane about to fall off? To its 
owner his was the best. The heads were mounted (with nails) 
on a mop or broomstick and giddy yap, giddy yap, riding, 
riding—giddy yap, giddy yap, off we go! 




















JOWN GASES 


Under moon and stars Cricket and uncle drove cotton to town. 











The material for this bit of Americana was taken from the book, "When B Zi dM —_ h ' 
Cricket Was Little’ written and illustrated by Margaret Rowlett, etty Lino an argaret Rowlett ave classroom teachers in 


Aladdin Books, New York. Miss Rowlett teaches in Scarsdale. the Greenacres Elementary School at Scarsdale, New York. 
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First graders pretended they ran a z00 of imaginary animals. 


Stories which stimulate imagination and give each 
child opportunity to dream up his own characters 
motivate creative expression. The first graders in 


a Florida school had fun drawing imaginary animals. 
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JEAN O. MITCHELL 


The children of Mrs Betty Baird's first grade room were 
thrilled with the story of the fantastic animals Gerry McGrew 
found to put in his Zoo.* And when Mrs. Baird asked them 
if they would like to pretend they ran a 200 and make 
pictures of some strange creatures, there was a lively buzz 
of happy anticipation There followed a short discussion 
about some of their ideas for creating imaginary animals 
Yes, they could have several heads and any number of legs 
In fact, real animals have many unusual parts to them, which 
could be exaggerated or changed around like the cat with 
an elephant's trunk There are long legs and short necks 
There are many kinds of ears, snouts, horns and tails. Some 
animals even have trunks, humps and whiskers. Some have 
claws, others have hooves. The colors and designs of real 
animals are often very pretty with stripes, dots and splote hes 
and the children could make theirs even more odd and color 
ful if they wished. There just was no limit to the imaginary 
ideas they could develop 

With great enthusiasm the children went to work drawing 


and painting the queer creatures shown here. Every child 
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Imaginary animals could have any number of heads and legs. 


in the room wanted to participate and everyone had different 
conceptions. Several of the children drew the whole zo: 

their own, with animals in cages, pens or pit Some had 
bystanders gazing on, in wonder All of this creative work 
was done by the first grade children of Mrs. Be tty M Baird 
White City School, St. Lucie County Fort Pierce, Florida 


*The book read was, “If | Ran a Zoo," by Dr. Seuss, Random House 


Jean O. Mitchell is instructor in elementary school art at 
College of Education, University of Florida, Gainesville 


There was no limit to the strange creatures children created. 
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This strange animal is bright green with white trim. Mane is made of steel wool and the papier-mache body has raffia tail. 


Fantastic animals in papier-maché 


This brown and yellow animal may come from the cow family. 
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Children like to spend part of their time in a land of 
fantasy and make-believe, and it helps when the 
teacher can go along. These fantastic animals were 


made by future teachers who took time out to imagine. 


RUBY CONAWAY MciINTOSH 


A teacher training program in methods of teaching el 

mentary art motivated the development of this project on 
fantastic animals Through outside reading lecture $s ana a 
study of their text, students had become aware of the impor 
tance of their imadination They knew that a work of art 


is not creative unless the imagination overpowers realistic 
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The grazing animal has white face and red body. The gay two-headed animal has dashing body painted purple and white. 


% form They were eager to enter into the creation of a real 
imaginary form. So a discussion on how children like to 
escape from this world of reality into a land of make-believe 
followed. Many kinds of play which transfer children out 


of this world into a land of fantasy were discussed. Examples 





like playing cowboy Indians, soldiers pirates, and acting 
other characters of funny books and the movies were cited. 
It was agreed that fantasy comes only when the person leaves 
reality and becomes another person or creature. Members 
of the class agreed that time hangs heavy with monotony 
ona child unable to create this type of escape. So why not 
help them with a problem that would bring tangible results 


one that would not only help gain better co-ordination, but 
7 
aS bring greater happiness also ? 


The class entered with animation into the t of mak 
This mysterious fellow in red and black could be either a at ames ey eer ee 


fantastic animals. The sre fully aware that the problem 
steer or grasshopper. Animal below is red, black and white. ! a 


would be a suitable creative experience for a children's 
class when they began teaching. The creature which was 
to be formed was a three-dimensional animal with an un- 
usual and exaggerated shape which would express a definite 
mood. If he were a happy, joyful creature, his coloring 
would be painted very bright warm colors; this would help 
to create that kind of an animal. His emotions would be 
expressed through his characteristics, his actions, and his 
coloring. The students then went to a worktable which 
supplied all the necessary materials with which to work 
These consisted of wire, cutters, scissors, needle and thread 
wheat paste, poster paints, newsprint beads, buttons string 
raHia, cornhusks and corn silks. A wire approximately forty 
inches long was cut and bent with the hands; without further 
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cutting this wire was wrapped around and around forming a 
basic armature. The newspaper was torn in narrow strips 
about four or five inches in length. They were then pasted 
around the wire shape of body and legs until the form was 
thoroughly covered and filled out. It required patience 
to keep pasting and building up the body in certain areas 
Before the animal was thoroughly dry, the legs, body and tail 
were bent into the permanent shapes desired. It took several 
days for the body to completely dry 

There was fun and excitement when the bright poster 
paints were mixed to show the mood desired for the individual 
animals Some of them were grotesque and wore expressions 
of dejection and sorrow, while others were happy, jumping 
jolly characters who wore brilliant colors expressing a mood 
of joy. Some wore coats of solid colors, others were painted 


in dots and dashes 


brilliant colors, according to the emotions the student wished 


stripes and checks in depressing or 


to express. Tails and manes were fashioned of corn silks, 


cornhusks, straw, raffia, string of many colors and sizes Eyes 


were made of beads, buttons orange peel raisins, and 


vegetable seeds The creation of fantastic animals proved 
to be a popular subject for this class. All teachers may 


profit from an occasional visit to a land of make-believe 


The sitting horse (7) looks on with protective attitude toward the solemn old lady who probably is kin to the turtle family 
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She is rose-colored with light and dark trim, two big teeth. 


Ruby Conaway Meclntosh is art director, W estmar College at 
LeMars, lowa, and summer instructor for Denver Art Museum. 










































Here is a report of an experiment where senses of 
touch, smell, taste, sight, and hearing were used to 
stimulate, the imaginations of children. This is an 





overlooked area which could stand investigation. 


Imagination and 
the five senses 


FREDERICK G. GILMARTIN 





We concentrate on developing the imaginative and ex- 
pressive ability of each child through his senses like this. We 
put something into a paper bag, like rice, then we tell them 
they are to put their hands into the bag in such a way that 
they can't see into it, feel the objects and then draw what it 
reminds them of. This doesn't sound like much, but when it 
is all put together in a sequential fashion it really adds to the 
development of the child. Let's take a look at a sequence 
as we've used it. For the sense of feel we have used rice 
excelsior; for the sense of smell perfume turnips liquid soap; 


for the sense of taste—peppermint flavor, salt, sugar; for the 





sense of hearing records, two pine cones rubbed together 





buttons in a box, an egg beater; for the sense of seeing (this 
is a little more difficult to stimulate) we used geometric 
paper shapes and odd-shaped articles that cannot be readily 
identified. In all of this the key is to keep the identity of the 
stimulant a secret, such as wiping the children’s hands after 
feeling the objects, or using unlabeled bottles for taste and 
smell, Through these sense stimulations we accent the re 
creation of experiences that are important in the life of the 


child. This keeps us from stereotyping the child's expression. 





Frederick G. Gilmartin is art consultant for the Endwell, New 
York schools. Work shown is by students of Mrs. Ellis, 
Mrs. Hildenbrandt, and Mrs. Brigham of the Endwell schools. 


Hearing: records and all sorts of strange sounds were used. 





JETTA HANSEN AND JANET MACK 


In order to help children understand and oppreciate 
the work of great artists, the Cleveland Museum of 
Art encouraged them to think and feel like artists. 
Properly used, this idea may be applied by schools. 


Thinking and feeling like artists 


The teaching of art classes in the museum galleries is of 
necessity very diferent from teaching this subject in the 
public schools. The location of the classes in the galleries 
a time limit of two hours per week, and the fact that the 
museum classes draw their attendance from a wide range of 
social and economic levels throughout the city all help de- 
termine the types of lessons In addition, there is a great 
range of talent since any interested child is admitted regard 


less of ability. Above all, the fact that an art museum is 





Laura Silverman, age eight, made her own jungle picture after she studied Rousseau’s interpretation of life in the wilds. 


primarily a building for the display of art objects rather 
than a school having classroom equipment necessitates a 
Here in the Cleveland 


Museum of Art children's classes have been held on Satur 


different approach to art teaching 


day mornings for many years, and certain aims and policies 
have been developed in that period 

One of the primary aims of The Cleveland Museum of 
Art teacher is to help the children become familiar with the 


works of art available to them. Not only an understanding 
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Rousseau inspired Leslie Newman, age six and one-half, to make his own drawing of the big cats. At the Cleveland Museum 
of Art, Rousseau is a favorite of all classes. Children love its color and pattern. The primitive quality is so natural 


to children that little analysis or discussion is needed. It suggests so many exciting scenes that copying is very unlikely. 


The flat color and set pattern of Frasconi’s woodcuts led of the specific Museum object is to be worked toward, but it 

Mary Savage, age eleven, to her gay landscape study below is hoped that a general attitude of appreciation of art objects 
can be develops d—one which will be retained by the child 
throughout his life The Museum teacher helps the children 
to learn directly from the works of art—to learn to look at 
them and to see what is there (something many adults actu 
ally fail to do) and to learn what the artist was doing in 
his work and how this was done A great variety of projects 
is presented to the class, and some Museum object is used in 
each lesson Traveling exhibitions of a temporary nature 
bring new material of high quality to the galleries at regular 
intervals. In recent years, special exhibits of work by such 
artists as Matisse, Rouvalt, and Vuillard have been displayed 
here. Many lessons were developed around these exhibits 
each teacher finding specific things in the exhibits which he 
wished to stress 


‘ ve : “a Certainly, color was emphasized in the lessons built 
i ° aa abd Vv a “ar wv Daa YW = around the Matisse show, and other lessons developed from 
y a i a » al » al y ad Joy yi 4 a ye i. his use of decorative motifs. Persian objects were compared 
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to some of his paintings and the allover Hat decorativ 
ca all sa ys» % » Vor Pa > ad Sad & ¥& ; ; quality was noted 


One teacher suggested that each child 
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choose two colors he was sure he would not like together 
These he was to use in the main areas of his drawing, and 
then, having studied the ways in which Matisse balanced his 
bright colors, he was to attempt the same. The drawings 
made by the class were not to be copies of the paintings 
However, a discussion beforehand brought out the subjects 
preferred by the artist, and the class was asked to use similar 
subjects—room interiors in this instance. The drawings took 
on so much the flavor of Matisse that loter, when displayed 
inthe Educational Corridor, several adult onlookers were over- 
heard arguing that these were sketches probably made by the 
(It might be 


noted here that the adults are quite impervious to labels on 


artist in preparation for his larger paintings. 


exhibits.) But other results came from these lessons. The 
children showed a greater freedom in working with color, 
thinking of it in relation to shapes and space, and of one 
color to another. 

The Vuillard show was also one which lent itself to fine 
color and design lessons. Here a study was made of his use 
of flat, muted color areas with varieties of allover pattern 
placed in such a way that a spatial depth was suggested 
Again the artist's characteristic subject matter was discussed 
along with his use of dark, subdued colors. Drawings by the 
children were attempts to work not so much in the distinctive 


Other 


manner of Vuillard as to work with the same aims 
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The forceful qualities of Orozco’s paintings stimulated a 
young artist. No ordinary serape and sombrero pictures 
came from these. Instead, great sweeping curves, vibrant 
color, resulted in a strong picture which evidences the child’s 
understanding of the artist’s work. Theresa Halligan, age 


eleven, made this bold crayon drawing in spirit of Orozco. 


Although the influence of Orozco is apparent in this bold and colorful drawing, the idea is that of Judy Jesse, age ten. 








Vuillard’s flat planes, muted color, and pattern influenced 
quiet everyday scenes like this by Raymond Schneider, age 
eleven. Below, Mary Strong, age six, made her own personal 
interpretation of the four-armed East Indian Dancing Shiva. 


popular exhibitions presented the drawings, prints and 
paintings by: Lyonel Feininger and the block prints of 
Antonio Frasconi. Delightful drawings were the result of 
the study of Feininger's linear and elongated manner and 
Frasconi's flat color areas and bold patterns An interesting 
Here the forceful 


patterns of curving lines and his vibrant colors were empha- 


lesson was based on the Orozco exhibit. 


sized. Lessons are prepared with the general age of the 
class in mind. Lessons based on simple patterns and line 
proved particularly successful for the younger classes, while 
lessons stressing greater detail have been more eHective for 
the older age levels. 

Numerous lessons have been developed around the 
permanent exhibits in the Museum. A particularly success 
ful one made use of the Chinese paintings in the Oriental 
galleries, A slightly diferent format could be used, giving 
the class the problem of filling a very long narrow horizontal 
space or, as in the scrolls, a somewhat elongated vertical 


shape similar to the Chinese hanging and rather than the 


The variety of brush strokes and textural effects studied 


in Oriental paintings were applied to real outdoor scenes. 








Feininger’s linear style and accentuated scale applied to seascapes and toll buildings delighted the classes. Some thought 
his serenity supreme, while others turned his themes into stormy and exciting scenes. Drawing by Peggy Smith, fourteen. 


usual proportions of drawing paper. The class was given 
black crayons, grey paper and one or two additional colors 
if needed. Textural eects such as softness, prickiness, 
jaggedness roughness achieved through a variety of brush 
strokes were pointed out to the class. The placing of objects 
in the painting was studied; the angularity of forms, the 
patterns created by branches and masses of foliage were 
noted. The class then proceeded to draw in this manner 
trying various kinds of strokes, and arranging objects in 
space in similar manners. The following week the class 
worked out-of-doors, and the drawings produced directly 
from nature definitely showed how much of the earlier lesson 
they had retained. Several boys and girls told the teacher 
they had never realized how much trees actually looked like 
those painted by the Oriental artists. Delightful lessons have 
been worked out using the Dancing Shiva figure in the East 
Indian Gallery. Younger children enjoy drawing the many- 
armed figure in a landscape which enables them to tell a 
story Other popular Museum works are the Rousseau 
painting “The Jungle,’’ Van Gogh's “The Pavers,"’ Egyptian 


objects, and armor and weapons. Inspiration is endless 


Children studying Matisse’s paintings took a new interest in 


color and in flat decorative pattern. Drawing by Peter, six. 
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Matisse’s use of unusual colors, balanced by arrangement 
and pattern gave the children a greater freedom in working 
with color, shape, and space. Persian paintings influenced him. 


All the gallery classes at The Cleveland Museum are free 
to the public and, since they are held directly at the galleries, 
materials must of course be limited. Upon registering for the 
class the children pick up camp stools and drawing boards 
and then proceed to the gallery assigned for the class. The 
teacher brings paper, a market basket filled with crayons, 
and a large oilcloth bag which serves as a wastebasket. Some 
classes here are held in classrooms where a greater variety 
of materials may be employed. But the gallery classes are 
attended by the majority of children, and these classes 
especially make direct use of the Museum exhibits. No 
matter what Museum objects are studied, the teacher must 
plan the lesson with certain conditions in mind. Most of the 
classes are continually changing, as newcomers register each 
week; therefore the teacher must usually plan a lesson which 
can be carried through to completion in one morning. The 
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Judy Katzman, age eleven, was influenced by the scale and 
style of Feininger. It is important to remember that these chil- 
dren did not copy the artist but tried to get his spirit. 


classes are held in Museum galleries where quiet and order 
must be maintained; supplies are generally limited to various 
types of paper and crayon, and problems must be limited in 
time. These factors all help to establish the type of lesson 
which will be taught. And with all this it is amazing to dis 
cover the infinite variety of lessons which can be developed 


by the museum teacher 


Jetta Hansen and Janet Mack are instructors in children's 
classes at the Cleveland Museum of Art. The bold use of 
crayon in these drawings was unusual and an excellent use 
of a medium too often used in a half-hearted manner. The 
methods described could be used in the schools if adequate 
reproductions or slides were available, but it is extremely 
important that the teacher be able to interpret the artists 
to the children if they are to profit from the experience. 




















NORA ZWEYBRUCK WIEDMANN 


A wash of black water-soluble paint over a design in 
wax crayon produces contrast and brilliance in color 
that is exciting to children from first grade right 
through high school. Try this stimulating technique. 


Crayon and paint make black magic 


“Black Magic"’ was the name accidentally given a classroom 
art technique, which never fails to create joyful excitement 
when one little girl who tried it, wondrously exclaimed, 
“Why, it's just like Black Magic " The thrill of watching 
brilliant colors emerge from under a black wash seems to 
have appeal on all levels from the first grade right through 
high school The technique tried by many teachers is 
simple: Apply colored wax crayons to manila, white drawing 


or the mat side of tan wrapping paper in solid, textured 


or line areas; cover this composition with a smooth, even 
wash of black water-soluble paint and wherever the wax 
crayon has been applied, it will repel the water-soluble 
color The crayon appearing brilliantly from underneath 
the wash is startlingly bright and eHective by contrast 
Despite the simplicity of this process, many experiments 
have been unsuccessful. This can be avoided by observing 
a few technical hints (1) the crayon application must be 
hard Discuss with the children ways of holding the crayon 


This black magic design, and that shown on the cover, are by children, age ten, in the fifth grade of Bernice Curren School. 
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Matisse’s use of unusual colors, balanced by arrangement 
and pattern gave the children a greater freedom in working 
with color, shape, and space. Persian paintings influenced him. 


All the gallery classes at The Cleveland Museum are free 
to the public and, since they are held directly at the galleries, 
materials must of course be limited. Upon registering for the 
class the children pick up camp stools and drawing boards 
and then proceed to the gallery assigned for the class. The 
teacher brings paper, a market basket filled with crayons, 
and a large oilcloth bag which serves as a wastebasket. Some 
classes here are held in classrooms where a greater variety 
of materials may be employed. But the gallery classes are 
attended by the majority of children, and these classes 
especially make direct use of the Museum exhibits. No 
matter what Museum objects are studied, the teacher must 
plan the lesson with certain conditions in mind. Most of the 
classes are continually changing, as newcomers register each 
week; therefore the teacher must usually plan a lesson which 
can be carried through to completion in one morning. The 
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Judy Katzman, age eleven, was influenced by the scale and 
style of Feininger. It is important to remember that these chil- 
dren did not copy the artist but tried to get his spirit. 


classes are held in Museum galleries where quiet and order 
must be maintained; supplies are generally limited to various 
types of paper and crayon, and problems must be limited in 
time. These factors all help to establish the type of lesson 
which will be taught. And with all this it is amazi 1g to dis 
cover the infinite variety of lessons which can be developed 
by the museum teacher 


Jetta Hansen and Janet Mack are instructors in children's 
classes at the Cleveland Museum of Art. The bold use of 
crayon in these drawings was unusual and an excellent use 
of a medium too often used in a half-hearted manner. The 
methods described could be used in the schools if adequate 
reproductions or slides were available, but it is extremely 
important that the teacher be able to interpret the artists 
to the children if they are to profit from the experience. 
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A wash of black water-soluble paint over a design in 
wax crayon produces contrast and brilliance in color 
that is exciting to children from first grade right 
through high school. Try this stimulating technique. 


Crayon and paint make black magic 


“Black Magic" was the name accidentally given a classroom 
art technique, which never fails to create joyful excitement 
when one little girl who tried it, wondrously exclaimed, 
“Why, it’s just like Black Magic." The thrill of watching 
brilliant colors emerge from under a black wash seems to 
have appeal on all levels from the first grade right through 
high school. The technique tried by many teachers is 
simple: Apply colored wax crayons to manila, white drawing 


or the mat side of tan wrapping paper in solid, textured 


or line areas; cover this composition with a smooth, even 
wash of black water-soluble paint and wherever the wax 
crayon has been applied, it will repel the water-soluble 
color The crayon appearing brilliantly from underneath 
the wash is startlingly bright and elective by contrast 
Despite the simplicity of this process, many experiments 
have been unsuccessful. This can be avoided by observing 
a few technical hints (1) the crayon application must be 
hard. Discuss with the children ways of holding the crayon 


This black magic design, and that shown on the cover, are by children, age ten, in the fifth grade of Bernice Curren School. 
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Tempera wash over heavy crayon by9-year-old, Los Angeles. 


and the amount of pressure necessary really to fill the ‘‘pores”’ 
of the paper. (2) Warm colors and white seem to look best 
against the black wash. It might be fun to experiment with 
this in mind, including outlining a cool-colored shape with 
yellow, pink or white to study the resulting effect. (3) The 
water-soluble paint can be one of three media. For primary 
grades, powdered tempera and water is recommended. 
Make a mixture of gravy-like consistency, but keep dipping 
and redipping the brush in water before reloading paint. 
Paint which is too heavy tends to cover the crayon and leads 
to disappointment. For intermediate and upper grades 
either liquid tempera can be used, again making certain 
the brush is cojrsistently dipped in additional water, or actual 
water color for a transparent eHect may be substituted for the 
tempera. 

In all these cases, it is best to use a soft, round water- 
color brush of the largest possible size. Strokes should be 
even, quickly performed, run horizontally from left to right 
in the manner of a house painter, gradually covering the 
area from top to bottom. 


twice. 


No area should be gone over 
If coverage results where it is not wanted, dabbing it 
up with a piece of facial tissue is the only really effective 
way. It is possible in all three media to grade the paint 
value from dark to light, thereby creating an illusion of 
space or three-dimensionality. 


works equally well in all colors. 


Water-color application 
Opaque tempera, how- 
ever, is not so satisfactory in all of them as it is in black, 
because of certain chemicals which go into making up some 
hues. It is best to experiment on a waste piece of paper 
before deviating from black tempera to another color. 
Different projects appeal on diferent levels in Black 
Magic as well as any other technique. ‘Calico Cats"’ and, 
inevitobly, “Calico Dogs" are fun for primary children. 
Outline an animal, bearing down hard on the crayon and 
using any favorite color. While the children do this, it adds 
to pleasurable suspense as well as the quality of the line 
if the teacher encourages the children to start at one end 
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Calico dogs and cats are by first graders from Pismo Beach. 


of the animal and draw around it without lifting the crayon 
from the paper. Teacher may.count slowly up to ten, alter 
which each child should have an amusing-looking animal 
After choosing an allover pattern such as hearts (for 
Valentine Cats), spring flowers, butterflies, polka dots, 
harlequin patterns or stripes with which to cover the animal 
it is carefully and firmly executed in many colors of crayon 
Some white should be left around the allover design 
Inspiration for both the actual animal shapes and the pat- 
terns covering them comes from informal discussion preceding 
the actual work. The finished animal is smoothly covered 
with Black Magic When the paint has dried, cut around 
the contours and mount the cat or dog on a piece of colored 
construction paper which best becomes this particular animal. 
Friezes, screens and classroom and cafeteria wall decoration 
can be created by combining these single units into large, 
With fourth graders, a butterfly and 
flower combination design has tremendous appeal. Study 
of actual butterflies, cut and potted flowers, leaves and pat- 
terns should precede the experience 


mural-like areas. 


In the case of our illustrations, a group of nine-year-olds 
discussed both the technical and design aspects of Black 
Magic with their teacher, Elsa Ogreen, of 74th Street School 
in Los Angeles. The designs were individual interpretations 
of great variety and charm. Beautiful results are obtained 
with older children by working to music. Pleasing areas are 
built with crayon lines, the paper space is attractively 
divided and broken into texture patterns in many brilliant 
colors. When the areas are completed, the surface is 
washed with black tempera. 

The illustration here of fifth grade work in the Bernice 
Curren School in Oxnard, California, under Mrs. Rosa 
Haydock shows how alive and rhythmic these designs can 
be. The fifth graders were urged, also, to discuss and enu 
merate things they had learned in doing this project They 
found “that brighter and lighter values were more pleasing 


with the black wash; that white lent sparkle to designs; that 














designs were more interesting if hues were repeated; that 
water base paint rolls of wax crayon.”’ The teacher 
observed that her children became freer with the use of colors 
thot they overcame the fear of ‘‘one color not going with 
another’’; that every child had an opportunity to succeed 
and that self-confidence grew at this age when so often a 
feeling of inability to ‘make a drawing look like something” 
paralyzes the child's native, creative ability 

The school year provides many seasonal opportunities 
to use Black Magic on all levels. Christmas murals or 
cards in bright colors with a black background to dramatize 
stars angels, snowflakes; Valentine cards, spring-colored 
Easter greetings, and Hallowe'en themes are only a few to 
At Hallowe'en too, we can deviate from mere 


Black Magic to ‘Secret Black Magic.” 
drawings of ghosts 


mention 


The children prepare 
witches, cats and “scary sayings” in 
white crayon on white paper Each drawing remains 
secret’ since the white on white cannot be seen until black 
is painted over it. By exchanging papers, no child knows 
in advance where a ghost is going to be, or what he might be 
Extra glamour can be added to finished Black 
Magic greeting cards by dabbing liquid glue onto accent 


spots and sprinkling them lightly with either flitter or glitter 


saying. 


Fourth grade design by pupil of Elsa Ogreen of Los Angeles. 


Nora Zweybruck Wiedmann, former student of Franz Cizek, 
is art consultant for Pacific Coast Studios, American Crayon 
Company, and daughter of Professor Emmy Zweybruck. Her 
article on tissue paper mobiles appeared last December 


Design by a fifth grade child, Bernice Curren School, Oxnard, California, in crayon and tempera. Rose Haydock was teacher. 
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Strange and wonderful creatures were created by 
the children in this Canadian school over skeletons of 
wire. Cloth, raffia, yarn, cellophane, and various 
scrap materials were used to form the animal skins. 


Adventure In wire 


MARIE CRAIGMYLE 


The uppe: grades of the Oakville Public Schools enjoyed 
an ‘Adventure in Wire.” 


paper strips, cloth, yarn and other materials. 


Pupils brought their own wire, 
Discarded 
electrical wire, partially stripped of insulation, gave us an 
excellent range in colors. Some one brought clothesline rope, 
and with what other materials our scrap box contained, we 
were ready to proceed. At first the class played with the 
wire, much as they would with clay, bending and twisting 


it into various shapes. This step caused the teacher a little 


concern, as ends of material seemed to be protruding in all 
directions. One boy discovered that by cutting the rope and 
reinforcing the pieces with wire, the skeleton of an animal 
could be quickly formed. These forms were covered carefully 
with cloth, rafia, yarn, and even cellophane, to form the 
outer “‘skin."" A new Canadian, scarcely able to speak a 
word in English, quickly caught the idea, and produced a 
group of awesome prehistorics, one of which is shown in 
the photograph. 

The smallest member of the class was particularly pleased 
with his efforts. At first he pulled his colored mesh wire into 
an abstract. While this was pleasing, it did not satisfy him 
Rearranging it into a shape resembling a large egg, he 
carefully formed a fat raffia chicken, complete with tail 
feathers to nestle inside the egg. This creation was tacked 
on to a block of wood which received two coats of white 
When the project 
was completed, a colorful display of people, animals and 


paint. In this case the ‘‘egg’’ came first 


fascinating abstracts was placed in the entrance hall of our 
Children and adults have shown the keenest 


interest and pleasure on viewing these strange and wonderful 


new school. 


creations, conjured up with a little wire, imagination and 
a lot of fun 


Marie Craigmyle is art supervisor for the Oakville public 
schools, Burlington, Ontario; one of many Canadian readers. 


Animals based on wire. The eyes of the camel are beautiful crystal beads, while his feet wear a coating of brown varnish. 
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The dough used in the above examples was the second recipe given, not baked. Lower example used the first recipe, baked. 


For variety in school, bedside teaching, and use in 
the home, try modeling in dough made from flour or 
cornstarch. Some of these recipes could be baked 


while others become very hard without baking. 


We're in the dough 


CAROLYN W. HEYMAN 


Sometimes clay is not available, or seems a bit messy for the 


time and place and yet you wanta modeling material Why 
not make a dough? There are many recipes which we have 
tested and found satisfactory Here is one One half cup 
flour one tablespoon salt one fifth cup water (or enough to 
make dough) and a little vegetable loring if desire d This 


recipe makes a rubbery dough that can be squeezed, rolled 
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Above, second recipe, painted. Below, cornstarch recipe used. 


Below, modeled from the first recipe and baked in a hot oven. 


into a coil or twisted. It is good for very young children 
who are just interested in manipulating the material It has 
a tendency to lose its shape. Should you wish to preserve 
any of the shapes, you can insert wooden toothpicks to hold 
them in place and bake in a hot oven until the surface is 
brown and the form hard. Withdraw the toothpicks after first 
few minutes unless you wish them to stay as part of design 

If you wish a less plastic dough that will keep its shape 
mix one cup flour, one-fourth cup salt, and one-fourth cup 
water. Mix dry ingredients and add water until mixture is a 
good consistency to handle. Should you wish to preserve 
the model piece for a long time, you can bake it and later 
apply shellac. A dough that will hold its shape without 
baking may be made from one-half cup flour one-half cup 
salt and a scant one-fourth cup water. This will be more 
likely to crumble but it will hold its shape and when just 
exposed to air it will become almost as hard as clay. For 
larger pieces you can scoop out the soft inside after several 
days. This makes the piece lighter in weight. All of the 
above recipes vary according to flour used, so add water 
until mixture holds together and does not stick to the hands 

Another dough that need not be baked may be made of 
one-half cup cornstarch, one cup salt, and three-fourths cup 
cold water. Mix the dry ingredients and then add the water 
Put in double boiler over hot water on stove. Stir for a few 
minutes until it thickens Remove immediately from fire 
The above dough is white and has a rather rough surface 
Again, color may be added to the water. Paper cups, tin 
cans, etc., may be used as cores for larger pieces with the 
various recipes. In this way, a minimum of dough may be 
used, and it helps the pieces retain their shapes until they are 
hard | would suggest that you try the various recipes 
until you find the consistency that the children like to use 
We found the doughs especially acceptable to some children 
who did not like clay, and for bedside teaching. Also, 


mother could always make them at home 


Carolyn W. Heyman is associate professor of art; supervisor 
of student teaching, State College for Teachers at Buffalo. 


Toothpicks and cardboard used with second recipe, not baked. 
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Continuing a series on Clay in the Classroom, this 
article discusses methods of stacking and firing a 
kiln. The next article will explain procedures in ap- 
plying glaze. Other articles on clay will follow. 


STACKING AND FIRING 


GEORGE BARFORD 


Before stacking and firing a kiln, particularly if it is a new 
kiln, it is a good idea to paint the top surface of the kiln 
shelves and the inner bottom of the kiln with kiln wash. Kiln 
wash is a filty-fifty mixture, by weight, of flint and china clay 
These two ingredients, combined with water and two per cent 
bentonite to keep the mix from settling, are painted in several 
coats on the shelf surfaces, using an inch and a half varnish 
brush, to keep any glaze drippings from adhering perma- 
nently to the kiln shelves or bottom 

You will need a good supply of shelf supports of various 
These may be 


purchased from pottery supply companies, or you can make 


lengths in order to stack most efficiently 


them yourself by cutting them easily from a two and one- 
quarter- by four and one-half- by nine-inch insulating fire 
brick, using a hack saw blade. In stacking a glaze kiln 
you will also need a supply of stilts, triangular affairs with 
double points to set under glazed ware to keep it off the kiln 
shelves, and some triangles. Triangles are short lengths of 
white fired clay, triangular in cross section, and are handy 
for stacking pots with clean foot rims, or small objects like 
jewelry, or small ceramic sculptures. Star stilts, tiny stilts 
with nichrome wire points instead of clay points, are also 
available from supply companies, and are useful for stacking 


ceramic jewelry. 


Stacking a Biscuit Kiln. 

Stacking a biscuit kiln is comparatively easy because it is 
not necessary to piace the ware on stilts or triangles, nor does 
it matter if the pieces touch each other. A biscuit firing will 
take care of twice as many pieces as a glaze firing, for this 
reason. Be sure that the clay to be biscuit fired is thoroughly 
dry before you stack it and fire it. Sometimes a piece that 
looks dry on the outside will still be damp on the inside. A 
good test is to hold the piece against your cheek; if it feels 
cold (unless you're outside and it's twenty below zero) it is 
probably still too damp to fire. In stacking a biscuit kiln 
it is possible to pile pieces one on top of the other to save 
space. However, here are some don'ts: Don't pile pieces 


on each other if the inside of the piece has been decorated 
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with slip or underglaze Sometimes the top piece will leave a 
scorch mark on the bottom piece 

Don't pile bowls inside each other if they are similar in 
size and diameter. They will quite likely lock together 
inseparably as they shrink in the firing, if you do. Don't 
pile too many pieces on each other if the clay is of a low- 
fire type that tends to slump inthe kiln. Test the clay you are 
using to see if it has this tendency. Ceramic sculpture, small 
anima!s and other small (five inches or shorter) figures can 
really be piled up in a biscuit kiln if they are put in place 
Handmade tiles should be 


biscuit fired with some triangles spread around under them 


carefully as they are stacked 


to keep them evenly supported and to allow heat to circulate 
under them. If laid flat on the kiln shelf those made of low- 
fire clay will turn up around the edges. This same precaution 
applies to firing any flat clay objects of four by four inches 
or larger. 

Unless the clay has been made very porous by a generous 
addition of grog, don't expect to fire without cracking or 
blowing any clay object that is three-quarters of an inch 
thick or thicker. Sometimes in small ceramic sculptures there 
is a small area, say the hips in a human figure, that may be 
three-quarters of an inch or slightly more in thickness, and 
this will usually go through the firing all right But a larger 
bowl or other piece that is the same thickness all over may 
shatter in the firing 


Stacking a Glaze Kiln. 

More care must be exercised in stacking a glaze kiln than 
in stacking a biscuit kiln, because of the fact that glazed 
pieces touching each other in the kiln will fuse together and 


cannot be separated without damage to both. For this 


Shelf supports for the kiln may be cut from insulating brick. 
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Bowls may be placed on triangles if bottoms are not glazed. 


Stilts should be placed under pieces glazed on the bottom. 
Tiles or other flat pieces should be stacked on triangles. 





reason, one must be sure in stacking the ware that none of the 
pieces touch each.other. In order to be sure of this, allow a 
half inch clearance if possible. If there is any danger of 
glaze sticking to the kiln shelf, that is, if the bottoms or foot 
rims of the glazed pieces have not been cleaned of glaze 
then be sure you put a stilt under the piece. If the foot rims 


of plates have been cleaned then use triangles as if is easier 


lf the 


glazed pieces are difficult fo handle because the glazes are 


to center a plate or bowl on triangles than on a stilt 


exceptionally powdery, add a little gum arabic or gum 
tragacanth solution to them according to the following 
formula: Dissolve two teaspoonfuls of powdered gum trag 
acanth in two ounces of alcohol, add a pint of water and 
shake well, then add this solution to the glaze at the rate of 


a tablespoon to a pint of glaze 


Firing the Kiln. 

Whether the kiln itself is fired by gas, oil, coal, wood, or 
electricity, the ceramic firing process remains the same; the 
kiln temperature is raised slowly to the maturing point of the 
glaze or clay, in other words, the temperature at which it is 
“done,” then the kiln is turned of and allowed to cool 
normally, with no attempts to speed up the cooling. The 
temptation in firing glazed ware is always to open the door 
a crack or otherwise peek in, to see how the glazes turned 
out A good rule in kiln-cooling technique is to leave the 
glazed ware in until you can remove it without discomfort 
with your bare hands. Biscuit firing is usually easier than 
glaze firing, because there is no rigid maturing point as there 


usually isin glaze firing is to fire the 


My own preference 
first or biscuit firing at a temperature well below the maturing 
point of the glaze you intend using. This leaves the ware 
somewhat porous so that it will accept the glaze readily. Too 
high a temperature will make the biscuit ware too dense 
especially in the case of low-fire clay and the glazes will 
tend to run off. Firing the glazed ware to the proper higher 
temperature will then mature both glaze and clay in the 


second or glaze firing 


Single Firing. 

With cast pieces, ceramic jewelry and small thin pieces if Is 
possible to carefully glaze the raw clay or greenware pieces 
However, if 


there are hand-built pieces, particularly ceramic sculpture 


and fire both clay and glaze in the same firing 


to be fired, it is best to biscuit fire them first, even at a rela 


tively low temperature, in case any have air pockets or are 
too thick, and blow 


is usually no damage to the other pieces in the kiln, but if a 


If a piece blows in the biscuit kiln there 


piece blows in the glaze kiln, what a mess! Bits of the blown 
clay stick to the glaze of just about every other piece in the 
kiln. | have seen pottery that looks as if it were made that 


way deliberately, but no one with any taste could like it 


Kiln Temperature Indicators. 
There are two common means of ascertaining the temperature 


of a kiln’s interior during the firing Pyrometric cones, small 






























triangular pyramids of clay, are very good indicators of kiln 
temperature. They are carefully compounded of clay and 
fluxes so that they will bend over at certain temperatures 

Cone 04, for instance, is compounded to bend over at 1940 
degrees Fahrenheit. The usual custom in using pyrometric 

cones is to place three cones of adjoining numbers, such as 
cones 05, 06, and 07, in a moist clay pack so that they are in 
a row and all leaning in the same direction at about the 
angle of the Tower of Pisa. Then as the kiln reaches shutting- 
off temperature, first cone 07 will begin to bend, then cone 
06, and finally cone 05. In order to save money | usually 
just use two cones in a pack of clay, one to serve as a warning 
cone and the other one is it 

A second kiln temperature indicator is a pyrometer 

This is a low voltage electric hookup between a pair of wires 
twisted together, each wire of a different metal. The wires 
project into the inside of the kiln slightly and as the kiln 
heats up they send a tiny heat-induced current to a dial on 
the outside of the kiln, the reading on the dial being in pro- 
portion to the temperature on the inside of the kiln. If your 
kiln is equipped with a pyrometer and it is accurate, fine 
If not, use the cones; they are always accurate. Remember, 
in firing a kiln that it is the maximum temperature reached 
that is important, not the length of time the kiln is on. The 
kiln could be going for months and still not fire the pottery 
or mature the glaze. Also remember that there should be a 
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Stack glazed ware with one-half inch clearance between pieces because pieces touching each other will fuse together in kiln. 


slow and gradual upbuilding of heat to the maturing point 
and a slow and unforced cooling period Clay cant be 


rushed, either in the drying or in the firing 
George Barford is assistant professor of art at Illinois State 


Normal University, Normal, Illinois. This is seventh in a 
series of articles on clay which began in the January issue 


View of pyrometric cones in position behind the peephole. 
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The clay slab is placed over stone, shaped to fit contour. 


Cracks may be smoothed with the fingers or sponge as shown. 


The stone form removed, above; edges are smoothed, below. 





FORMING OVER STONES 


JOANNA HOGUE CASE 


This simple method in developing free forms in ceramics will 
give the younger children an opportunity for learning some 
of the basic principles in handling clay. The children 
brought rocks to class, ranging in size from about three to 
seven inches across. The rocks were thoroughly washed 
Clay was shaped into a ball and flattened into slabs by 
rolling between two sticks. Cracks in the rolled clay were 
removed by damp fingers or sponge. The clay slab was then 
pressed onto the rock, taking care not to produce thin areas 
on the higher portions of the rock Again cracks were re 
moved with the fingers or damp sponge Excess clay was 
then trimmed away with a knife, making sure that the top of 
the dish was always larger than the bottom so that it could 
be removed. 

Some of the smaller pieces were removed immediately 
and placed on plaster bats to dry. Feet or bases were added 
to some of the pieces with slip before removal from the rocks 
As soon as the clay 1S sufficiently sti it must be removed from 
the rock forms as normal shrinkage beyond that time will 
cause it to crack. We removed most of the pieces by the end 
of the class period, wrapping remaining pieces in damp rags 
and plastic bags. In the leather-hard stage the edge may be 
smoothed with the fingers or damp sponge In the dry state 
rough edges will require light scraping or sanding but inter 


esting textures of the rock may be preserved 


Joanna Case reports on a student teaching experience while 
at Buffalo State. She is now in her first job in Maryland 


Examples of clay forms shaped over stones, described above. 

























Here is one of many new and novel ways of utilizing 
common materials in motivating creative work in art. 
Arne Randall will be glad to illustrate your ideas if 
you send them to him at the address given below. 


Children often need new interests that the regular art materials 
do not provide. They welcome an opportunity to try a 
media that has creative spontaneity. Crepe paper is readily 
available and anyone can obtain results. The very young 
as well as the older students will have their creative instincts 
motivated by these experiments. The basic idea suggested 
here can be easily varied. After you have tried the sug- 
gested methods, try your own ideas. There are a variety 
of textured materials that lend themselves to this type of 
experimenting. For interesting variations (a) moisten both 
pieces of art paper or, (b) moisten only the crepe paper 
(c) Add color and texture with chalk, crayon, or tempera 
(d) Moisten and use colored paper. This idea was suggested 
by Mrs. Qula Knight's fifth grade of the Whiteface public 


schools, Whiteface, Texas. 


Arne W. Randall is chairman of the applied arts depart- 
ment, Texas Technological College, Lubbock, and advisory 
editor. He was formerly art specialist for Office of Education. 
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PAINTING DESIGNS 


WITH CREPE PAPER 


ARNE W. RANDALL 





ARNE W PANDA 





oe 





(1) CuT OR TEAR THE CREPE PAPER INTO 


INTERESTING SHAPES 


(@) MOISTEN ONE PIECE OF ART PAPER BY 
RUNNING IT THROUGH A BASIN OF WATER 








OR MOISTEN THE PAPER 
WITH A SPONGE. 


Wav 


(3) PLACE THE CREPE PAPER DESIGN BETWEEN 
A PIECE OF WET ART PAPER AND A PIECE OF 
DRY ART PAPER. COVER WITH NEWSPAPER. 





NEWSPAPER 






WET ART PAPER aA j 
7 NEWSPAPER. 


@) PRESS FIRMLY 


q 
(5) ALLOW THE PAPER TO ORY 
ABOUT TEN MINUTES 
CREATIVE DESIGN WILL = 
BE YOUR A Ml 
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CUT-PAPER DESIGNING 


IRENE J. BARTUNEK 


Totem poles and kachina dolls were made by the Dawning 
School third grade as an outgrowth of an Indian unit. Card- 
board rolls, mailing tubes, and boxes of every size and shape 
The dolls 


in the illustration were made on the common four and one- 


were used in combination with other materials 


half inch rolls, covered with paper. Designs were made from 
cut paper Pipe cleaners were inserted for arms and covered 
with paper cones or wound with heavy yarn or roving. 
Larger totem poles were made of mailing tubes and cottage- 
cheese containers. Oatmeal boxes were also used for heads. 
With these we used paper plates to form shoulders and close 
the top of the cheese carton. Wallpaper or large sheets of 
construction paper were used to make the backgrounds. 
The class enjoyed inventing new noses and headdresses. 
They soon found that when a design was cul, the pieces which 


fell out made another pattern. 


Irene J. Bartunek teaches third grade in Cleveland schools. 


AMI WOOD 


Second graders in the Normandy School enjoyed talking 
about happy experiences and illustrating them in cut paper 


Many showed unusual action, feeling, and observation 


Children are often able to control scissors before drawing 


materials, and teachers should not overlook this possibility 


AmiW ood teaches art, Normandy School, Bay Village, O. 















Higgins Pen Clean- 
er, used with bowl 
and soup strainer, 


for large groups 

















HIGGINS INK CO. INC. BROOKLYN. NEW YORK 
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(for school use.) 





Here's a marvelous “housekeeping hint” for teachers of 
art and mechanical drawing. When pens and instruments 


become clogged with dried India ink, just soak them 
overnight in Higgins Pen Cleaner. Next morning lift them 
out, rinse at a faucet and presto! Like “magic” they'll be 


clean as a whistle 


is SAFE to use 






“new” again! 


HIGGINS 


PEN CLEANER 


can't harm hands, clothes, pens or in 


struments. It is odorless, nonflammable and won't evapo 





rate quickly. 


6 ox. 


Higgins Pen Cleaner is ECONOMICAL, too, because you 
can use it over and over again. Even when discolored, it 


keeps right on working for you. 


Our 75th Year 
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By the makers of the 
famous Higgins American 
Drawing Ink 
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brushes |by 


Ss 









designed especially for pur 
chasing agents, art super 
visors and art teachers who 


are directly concerned with 
the proper selection, use and 


care of school art brushes 


Its purpose: to give you 
clear and precise specifica 
tions and descriptions of the 
many types and grades of 
school art brushes, to point 
out their many uses and re« 

ommend the proper care 
which will insure longer life 


delta 


Referring to this catalog 
when writing brush specif 
or placing orders 


will help you stretch your 


cations 


chool dollar and get better 
use out of your school art 
brushes 

Write 
tionery for your FREE copy 
“School Ap 


today on school sata 


of the 28-page 


proved Brushes by Delta” 
catalog 
brush 
mfg. 
corp 





119 bleecker street 
new york 12, n. y 















USE LEATHER Greativcly . . | 


in your school craft program ... tooling... carving .. . stamping 


Call on these dealers for the finest quality leathers: 
















ARIZONA Apache Leather Co. 2804 E. Washington, Phoenix 
CALIFORNIA Goliger Leather Co 532 E. Eighth St., Los Angeles 14 
Griffin Craft Supplies 5626 Telegraph Ave., Oakland 9 
Leisure Crafts 528 S. Spring St., Los Angeles 
MacPherson Leather Co 140 S. Main St., Los Angeles 12 
MacPherson Leather Corp 1337 Fifth Ave., San io. 1 
MacPherson Leather Co 730 Mission St., San Francisco 













COLORADO Colo-Craft 1424 Market St., Denver 2 


516 Main St., Boise 





IDAHO Pioneer Tent & Awning Co 






ILLINOIS Wilder & Company 224 W. Huron St., Chicago 10 
INDIANA Ace Leather Co 1048 Prospect Ave., Indianapolis 5 
KANSAS Roland-Speh Leather Co 134 .N. St. Francis St., Wichita 2 
MICHIGAN Dearborn Leather Co 8625 Linwood Ave., Detroit 6 

Square Deal Leather Co 11850 Jos. Campus, Detroit 





MINNESOTA Gagers Handicraft 
MISSOURI Marion Leather Co 
Montana Leather Co 
NEBRASKA Grand Island Leather Co 


1024 Nicolette Ave., Minneapolis 2 
3011 N. Grand Ave., St. Louis 6 
124 S. Main St., Butte 
118 W. Fourth St., Grand Island 

















MONTANA 








NEW YORK Art Handicrafts Co 194 William St., New York City 
Craft Service Co. 337 University, Rochester 7 
Craftsman Supply House 35 Browns Ave., Scottsville 
M. Steffan's & Sons 811-813 Main St., Buffalo 










Cleveland Crafts Co. 4705 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 3 
Murray Bros. Leather Co 1747 W. 25th St., Cleveland 13 
Nicewarner Leather Co. 14 E. Chestnut St., Columbus 15 


OREGON Oregon Leather Co 509 S. W. First St., Portland 4 



















TENNESSEE Southern Leather Co. 274 Monroe St., Memphis 
TEXAS Hinckley Leather Co 2824 Commerce St., Dallas 

The Longhorn Co 3141 Oak Grove, Dallas 4 
UTAH G. Read & Bros. Co 24th & Kiesel Sts., Ogden 


tah-Idaho Leather Co. 257 E. First South St., Salt Lake City 1 
Richmond Leather Co P.O. Drawer 1595, Richmond 





VIRGINIA 















WASHINGTON Jaycee Leathercrafts 609 Union St., Seattle 1 
MacPherson Leather Co 1209 Second Ave., Seattle 1 
Star Leather Co. 1018 W. Sprague St., Spokane 4 
WISCONSIN Sax Brothers, Inc 1111 N. Third St., Milwaukee 3 
CANADA The Birt Saddlery Co., Ltd. 519 Main St., Winnipeg 2, Manitoba 












ranners HERMANN OAK LEATHER CO, ceacers 


SINCE 1881 THE CLEAREST NATURAL EVERYWHERE 
COWHIDE TOOLING LEATHERS 


























































Art Department 


‘ DE 36 If 
STRONG 
Thirty-six pens -5 styles - for 
fast versatile lettering and 
drawing--all with triple ink 
reservoirs-make SPEEDBALL 


one of the most versatile art 
tools in the world. 


Ask for 


‘SPEEDBAL| 


Pens, Inks (im Various colors) - 
also lettering, cartooning and 
drawing sets and books-- at 
your nearest art supply. 


Cron HUNT een co. 
ettering? 





Send 67 in stamps fy large charts on lettering 


Drawn and lettered with SPEEDBALL Band € pens 








Enameling Colors A new line of copper 
enameling overglaze colors is offered by 
Modem America, Bloomington, Illinois 
manufacturers of Trinkit enameling kilns and 
allied items Complete with how-to-use-it 
and special tips instructions the Trinkit 
overglaze pack contains 8 bottles of 
finely ground overglaze colors in green 
white, orange, yellow, red, blue, brown and 
black Each bottle has its own mixer 
inside. A brush, pen holder and steel pen 
for applying the colors, and a bottle of 
special pen and brush cleaner is included in 
the pack. Of especial interest is that with 
these materials, you can make more intricate 
designs, make lines as fine as the brush tip 
or as narrow as the fine, steel pen point 

Ask your school supply dealer or ceramic 


supplier about these new colors 


Transfer Paper An art teacher in New 
Jersey has sent us a folder and sample of a 
transfer paper she has invented. Called 
Ebonized Transfer Paper, the transferred 
lines may be erased without injury to the 
drawing; the paper will not smudge; and it 
may be used repeatedly For a folder 
giving additional features, information on 
prices, and a free sample of Ebonized 
Transfer Paper, simply address Bienfang 
Paper Co., Inc., Metuchen, N. J 


Craft Supplies Catalog A new sixty 
page catalog covering all handicrafts is 
offered at no cost to you by Sax-Crafts, 
division of Sax Bros., Inc. The new catalog 
is designed to interest purchasers in all 
handicrafts and to serve as a one-stop 
purchase source for those interested in varied 
craft activities 

Since its organization in 1910, the com 
pany has maintained one of the largest 
stocks of leathers in the country including 
many exotic and rare items. In recent years 
it has moved in the direction of servicing a 
variety of handicrafts The present catalog 
covers supplies for not only leathercraft, but 
ceramics, basketry, metalcrafts, wooden 
ware, felt and cork crafts, copper enameling 
and many others Copies of the « atalog are 
available upon request to Sax Bros., Inc 
1111 North Third St., Milwaukee, Wis 








ADVANCED 
WORK 


et 





WITH 


Ma 


the amazing new 
right-from-the- 
tube decorating 
and marking 
paint 


@® 











You'll be delighted 
with the dramatically easy 
way AMAZART decorates skirts 
bags, neckties, curtains, table linens, 
boxes, trays, vases makes them 
beautiful and distinctive with little 
effort, at small cost 
No fuss, muss or mixing you 
paint right from the tube. AMAZ 
ART is free-flowing 
quick-drying, permanent 
and waterproof. Works 


on plastics glass, fabrics 


i 


wood, metal, leather 
tile, etc. Trouble-free 
tip removes for easy 
cleaning 

Available at 75¢ in 
single tubes in 12 colors 
or sets of 4 colors at 


$2.95 





_ 


al ~ 
—— 7 ; 
A covoms 


Send for FREE folder 
“How to Decorate with 
AMAZART” to Dept. SA-95 


BINNEY & SMITH INC. 


Make of CRAYOLA Crayons 
380 Madison Ave., New York 17, MH. Y 
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The first practical all-steel 
clay storage cart, specifi ALL-STEEL 
cally designed for clay end 


ceramics! The corrosion-proof 


MOBILE, 
CLAY CART! 


stainless stee! bow! holds up 











to 150 pounds of clay — 


permit 





heavy-duty casters 





easy handling by teacher and 
student — non-marking rubber 
bumpers safeguard walls and 
furniture! A durable low-cost 





necessity wherever clay isused! 


. New combination sink, work 
counter and storage unit that 
will solve your art-room prob 
lerns! Stainless-stee!l (and main 
tenance-free) work counter and 


ARTS-COUNTER| 


sink four roomy shelves 
large enough to hold 24" x % 
art paper closed cabinet 
for supplies! Economical in 
price simple to install in 
minutes! 


WRITE FOR FULL DETAILS! 


AD 
COLONIAL ENGINEERING CO., ING. 


GROVE STREET, W. SOMERVILLE 44, MASS 


Art Materials A « 
folder which describes 
suggestions for 
line of art materials i 
It gives 


new line of colored pencil 



















ortt® 
pesiG 


New variable apeed reducer with adjustable foot con 
trols provides apeed range from 38 to 150 ¢.p.m 
features 


wedging wire, 





price 


ance ( 


advanced 


anywhere 


ompact, portable, 


crafteman, 


POWER DRIVEN VARIABLE 
SPEED POTTER'S WHEEL 


Here are professional features never 
before available at such a popular 
Versatile enough for the most 
yet 
enough for beginners’ use 
built for smooth, long-lived perform 


Ideal for schools and home 
ceramic studios 


FEATURES NEver TTT 1 | 


include built in 


reversible 


recess for molding plaster 


38 











Manvulacturing Co., 





water 


9-inch throwing head with 
Order by mail now 


or write for complete literature 


bats 


Dept 


—£D ar 
5° Low a prict 


NED 
ALE Ta TTT 





container, 


SA, Burlington, Wis 


Precision 


mounts 


attached 


METAL ENAMELING 
As Easy As ABC 













simple 


s needed fi 
diameter by 6%" kiln. It 


any 110-115 volt cirduit 


r the cot 











s required to 
f Permanent 
enameled pieces can be 


ly grade lieve 


Write for FREE catalogs listing 


kilns, enamels, supplies 


AMACO PRODUCTS 
Since 1919 


AMERICAN ART CLAY COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS 24 


Other 


IND 


























































colorful four-pade 
illustrates and gives 
the Eberhard Faber 


yours for the asking 


using 









you helpful information on their 
called Colorama 


the 
N upastels 


and companion color sticks called 


It also gives complete specifica 
tions and detailed and full-size illustrations 
on other items in the quality line of lead 
holders, drawing p encil 


the famous Mongol line) and erasers 


(including sets of 
Eber 


help you ae t 









hard Faber manufactures to 


more satisfying—and easier—results from 
your pupils 
of the folder 


»u to try one of their 


In addition to your free copy 


the company invites y 


Ebony pencils at no cost to you It's an 
ideal sketch ng pencil The lar ye diameter 
lead is soft and smooth, yet strong and 


leaves a jet-black line on any paper surface 


For your free « py of the Eberhard Faber 
An Material Catalog 





plus a 







ample 
Ebony pence | mply write My Lothar f 
Putnam, Eberhard Faber Pencil Company 
37 Greenpoint Ave Brooklyn 22, N.Y 












School Furniture A new line of sch 





furniture de signed espec ially to permit easy 





adaptability to classroom and 
school announced by Fleetwood 
Furniture € »mpany of Grand Haven, Mich 

Each unit in the line 


tubular 


changing 





need i 






gan is essentially a 
with s-inch 
Individual eK 


backs, tops—are assem 








metal framework 


select white maple panels 
tions sides, front 
bled by fitting the ends of the tubular frame 
work together. Units are lightwe ight, easily 


moved, and exceptionally and du 


here are 


economy in this design 


rigid 


rable many advantages 


Not only is ther 


a saving in material and other manu 
facturing costs; but units can be shipped 
knocked-down from the fact ry for a 


sembly at destination, with the 








freight charges reflected in the pricing 
Individual components can be replaced 
whenever neces ary elim nating the nece 

sity of major repairs or replacement of th 
entire unit An added degree of flexibility 
has been achieved by making the legs of 
base cabinets adjustable for height in tw 






inch increment 


Currently the Fleetwoo | Fle 





ludes f 
bench, double st< 


cart, book 


ture line ime urteen ynut 








rage unit, cart, toy sf 





and magazine cart 











cabins 1 gene ral toraase cabinet pape 
storage cabinet toraade cubicle cabinet 
sink unit, teache torage cabinet teacher 
desk round worktable with six attached 
stools, and square worktable with t ! 
attached Desk tops and other working 









surfaces are | hed with laminated w | 
or plastic 

Literature and plann ng service are avai! 
able by writing De pt SA at the mpany 


Grand Haven. Michigan 
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GRUMBACHER 


| 


e 
— 
rs 


| DK 
BEST 


. al 
Teen alee eli = Se cacti: = + 





Insist on brushes 
made by 


inc. 





M. GRUMBACHER 


472 West 34th Street, New York 1, N. Y. 




























EASEL BRUSHES - ENAMEL & ART BRUSHES 
POSTER BRUSHES - OIL PAINTING BRUSHES 


STENCIL BRUSHES - PASTE BRUSHES . 






WRITE 
FOR FREE 
BOOKLET 
“OU 
PAINTING” 














A TOOL 


IN THE 





find that AMERICAN ARTIST MAGAZINE is 


SCHOOL 


Art Teachers want to keep up to date with what 
is going on in all corners of the Art World. They 


very useful in art classes, and find it invaluable to 
them personally 

By reading AMERICAN ARITIST you can en 
rich your teaching and it will help you advance in 
your profession. Your students, too, will also find 
that the authoritative and varied contents of 
AMERICAN ARTIST will help them reach their 
goal more rapidly 

AMERICAN ARTIST has been selected by the 
American Association of School Libraries as 


among the 80 best magazines for editorial content 


AMERICAN ARTIST 
24 West 40th St... New York 18, N.Y 


Please enter my subscription to AMERICAN ARTIST for 


the next 10 issues 
Enclosed is $5.00 Send bill, Will poy next month 
Name 


Address 


City and State 





Check here for information about special group rates 
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Make block printing 


easier with “SpEEoBAl| 


LINOLEUM CUTTERS & 
WATER-SOLUBLE INKS 





easy handling 


. 
@ Swedish-steel cutters 
e powerful chuck 

° 


long lasting 


Plan now for history, card, calendar 
and art programs. Send today for 
free lesson plans and order a stock 
of SPEEDBALL LINO CUTTER 
SETS No. 1. Sold at all school 


supply houses. 


C. HOWARD }4 U NT PEN CO 


Camden 1, NJ 
Makers of SPEEDBALL products 


SPONSOR OF NATIONAL SCHOLASTIC AWARD 
FOR BLOCK PRINTING 
















RESULTS ARE BETTER 
with 


a DRAKENFELD 


CLAYS AND GLAZES 


_— 
© 





Let students use clays and glazes that 
are made for each other. Here are a 
few suggestions from the Drakenfeld 
line. All are for Cone 06 fire. 
Cone 06 White Casting Clay 68203 
Just add water and adjustto , 
proper consistency 
Cone 06 White Plastic Clay 68204 
Comes ready to use 
For sparkling results and minimum 
danger of crazing, shivering, blistering, 
pinholing and crawling, choose from 
these Drakenfeld glazes: 
Cone 06-04 Gloss (Majolica) 
Cone 06-02 Vellum Matt 
Cone 06-02 Matt 
Cone 07-02 Crystalline 
Cone 07-02 Crackle 
Cone 07-02 Fancy Art 


Write for catalog which includes details on 


dry and liquid overgiaze and underglaze 


colors, kilns, wheels and pottery supplies 


“Drakenteld 


B. F. DRAKENFELD & CO., INC 
45.47 Park Place New York 7, N.Y 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST ANOTHER “PAINT- RITE’ PRODUCT! 
‘Continued from page 38 ART BRUSH USERS NEED OUR 
SHATTERPROOF PLASTIC WATER CUP 


ONLY 5¢ (RETAIL) 


CHECK THESE FEATURES 


Rustproof one-piece construction 
: ” ” 

Decorating Medium Amazart, Binney 3°4° wide x 1!4" deep 

& Smith's right-from-the-tube, multi-surface Won't break or crack 

decorating paint is back on the market in an Luster white finish 

exclusive new tube with removable tip The 


Nest perfec tly 
advantage of the removable fip is that it can 


Designed to lay a brush on 


easily be removed and cleaned, insuring a from any angle 


smooth even flow of paint 


New improved Amazart colors are used PAINT-RITE 


water cups are available at your 
local school supply and chain store for only 5¢ 
For special prices on quantity purchases write us for 
—the Miracle Pen glazed pottery, wood, tile, leather, metal, name of distributor in your area 

paper, plastics and other surfaces They SEND for free sample water cup and catalog listing 
with the Felt Tip! are washable, fast-drying, long-lasting and our line of art products 
waterproof. Now in 12 colors, including 


SAVES TIME black and white, they are available in MONTROSE PRODUCTS 
prepares bgtier visual aids individually boxed, single tubes of approx 6759 N. CLARK ST., CHICAGO 26, ILL 


in half the time. More than imately 1 02z., and in sets of four assorted 


colors. Your school supply dealer has them 


for decorating, painting, marking, mono 


gramming and lettering on fabrics, glass, 


100 uses in schools 





HANDY SIZE 


like a fountain pen— Prints Catalog Oestreicher's, an old 
a whole art kit established print house specializing in fine 
in one compoct unit full-color reproductions, has announced 
completion of its newest and most compre 

hensive catalog The catalog ~ contains 
FOUR TIPS over 4700 listings and more than 500 pic 
interchangeable for thin tures The fine reproductions illustrated in 
ewe this catalog cover the works of Old Masters, 
Modems, and Contemporaries from every 


important school of painting. Included are $ C U L p T U ie E 
EASY TO FILL religious and historical subjects, landscapes 
portraits and nature studies, and many 


‘ 
crf cena eonguaah other classifications for home, office, school for Self-expression 


no “eye- dropper” — church or clubroom Sent postpaid for 


no muss—no fuss $1.00 from Oestreicher's, 1208 Sixth Ave CA RY-IT ST0 N F 
New York 36, N. Y 


IN 10 COLORS 


Flo- master Inks are speciol low cost medium. Works easily and quickly. Ex 
inks —instant-drying . , 

’ lent for Art Student of inior High thre 
waterproof, smudge-proof, Nonflammable Cement A new rubber . 


non-toxic 


A Natural Lavalite Stone is the answer f 


College 
cement and a thinner that will not burn have - 


recently been announced by the manu Ask your Art Supp 


CONTROLS INK facturer, S. S. Stafford, !nc. of New York 10 Ibs. (Approx piece 


Flo-master means City Stafford's Tact white rubber paper Sheet, prepaid. No C.O.D 
“controlled flow’ — thanks 

to the ingenious 
pressure-controlled valve 


cement and lactine rubber cement thinner 
cOU PON 
have a nonflammable base Cellopren that : 


U.S. Pumice Suppl y ¢ ne $29 
takes the place of conventional benzine 6331 Holl ywe 


enc 
od Blvd 
s A les 28, Calif 
and naptha yet sticks better, releases easier Los Angeles 28, Ca 
Send me, postage prepa 


never stains and spreads smooth merely on with instruction sheet 


eager Genes « -» contact For a folder whic h gives « omplete 

trates scores of ways teachers are information, 
hy 1 - < 

pone omadion and ‘eelviles. simply write S. S. Stafford, Inc., 609 Wash treet and N 

Write for your copy to Cushman ington St., New York, N. Y r 

& Denison Mfg. Co., Dept. A-22 

153 W. 23rd St., N.Y. 11, NLY, 


Name 
including prices and sizes 


ty 








(Continued on page 45 
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FASTER 
EASIER , 


20 DIFFERENT STYLES 
FOR COMPLETE VERSATILITY 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 
CAMDEN 1, NEW JERSEY 
















COMPLETE NEW LINE OF 
X-@CTO LINOLEUM 





CUTTING TOOL SETS 


featuring 


@ Sharpest, most accurate English- 


made Cutters 


@ New X-acto All-metal Handle with 


“non-slip” Chuck 


Fy 


x. 





No. 412 — All-metal 
handle, 5 asstd 
cutters — 89c 


No 





' 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
No. 415 — Assort i No 
ment of 5 different i 
cutters — 50c 1 





metal 
asstd 


ment of 10 different 
cutters - 








No. 414—All- 


IH IX \ . 
WE NE ONE 


metal handle i 
only — 45¢ Ca) ——— 


@ Blades fit all standard handles 
@ Hancies take ali standard blades 


HGACHO,, inc. 48-41 VAN DAM ST. LIC. LL NY 








LOW COST 
FOR SCHOOL USE 











ENAMELING 
SE — 





Teachers have found enameling to 
expression. |t is functional as well as cre 
s Kiln will fire any piece up to 4 


We furnish a fundamental text and w 


cal problems. Kiln reaches enameling temperature auickly 


Send for 


When Fired 


@ Costs Little More Than Copper 
WRITE TODAY 


THOMAS C. THOMPSON CO. 


1539 Deerfield Rd 


Highiand Pork 








be the perlec 


sturdy and atords 
tree perat 


replaceable at a + 


FREE 


TEXT ON 
ENAMELING 


by Thomas £ 


illustrated text 
ing. Techniques 
ment types 


finishes. etc 


NEW SILVER-PLATED METAL 
@® No Precleaning Nec essary 
@ No Formation of Oxide Scale 





Lhs for 
Teachers 


11 


4) IN CERAMICS 





Basic 
Glazing 
Information 


One of the most fascinating steps in ce 
ramics is the application ofa glaze At this 
point students will want to know what 
difference there is between paint and glare 
Paint is no more than a surface coloring 
medium, while glaze is a form of colored 
glass which covers the clay and after heating 
and cooling forms a smooth, even surfac« 


which actually is a part of the « lay itself 


When your students are ready to do the 
actual glazing, you will find that powdered 
glazes are easy to prepare Just add water 
and stir to table cream consistenc y The 
glaze can be applied with a large brush 
Dipping and pouring are too muc h a mat 
ter of skill and timing to be used success 
fully by children, they find both difficult 
to manage Finally, leadless (non-toxic) 
glazes should be used to protect the health 
of the students 


PEMCO'S 
OH-TEN CLAYS 
and GLAZES 


are formulated spec ific ally for student us 
They are completely NON TOXIC and 
meet all the requirements of good classroom 


material 


* 
for more informatior n Pemco Oh-len 
ceramic material write lor descriptive 
literature A-9 or see your authorized 


distributor 








POTTERY ARTS DIVISION 


PEMCO CORPORATION 


i ia ee Aa 


~ 





One of the world's largest suppliers 





to the coramic industry 


©. HOMMEL... 

the word's 

MOST COMPLETE 
CERAMIC 


SUPPLIER 


With the use of HOMMEL Ceramic and Pot 
tery materials in art classrooms of today's 
modern schools, young artists con be as 
sured of best results in their search for self 
expression. Maintaining the first position in 
the industrial supply field, HOMMEL always 


supplies the best at economical prices 


UNDERGLAZE COLORS 
GLAZE STAINS 
PREPARED GLAZES 
ENGOBE STAINS 
PREPARED CLAY BODIES 
OVERGLAZE COLORS 
GLASS COLORS 
GOLD-PLATINUM-LUSTRES 


for glass and china 
CHEMICALS, FRITS 
KILNS—all types 
WOOD MODELING TOOLS 
TURNING TOOLS 
BRUSHES—for decorating 
DECORATING WHEELS 
BRASS WIRE SIEVES 
ASBESTOS GLOVES & MITTENS 
UNDERGLAZE PENCILS & CRAYONS 
AIR BRUSHES 
SPRAY BOOTHS 
STANDARD PYROMETRIC CONES 


FREE 
HOMMEL CATALOG 


Write for your copy today 
Profusely illustrated 


i 
m ©. HOMMEL CO. 


PITTSBURGH 30, PA. 


West Coast Warehouse, Laboratory & Office 
4747 E. 49th Street, Los Angeles, California 





ITEMS OF INTEREST 


(Continued from page 40) 


Paint Cups A free folder giving high 
lights on a new and improved plastic paint 
cup is yours for the asking. This item offers 
several features that will be of special inter 
est to art teachers. The cups are made of 
sturdy plastic, they have no sharp edges, 
they are rustproof and have an attractive 
polished finish. In addition, they are in- 
expensive and have been tested and ap- 
proved by leading art directors in schools 
and studios 

A post card addressed to Items of Interest 
Editor, SCHOOL ARIS Magazine, 159 
Printers Building, Worcester 8, Mass., brings 
you a folder giving other features and where 
to buy Paint-Rite Paint Cups 


New Metalcraft Catalog 1955 is a dual 
celebration year for J. C. Larson Company, 
820 South Tripp Ave., Chicago 24, Ill 
This year marks the 20th anniversary of the 
firm in the leathercraft business and the 
opening year for their newly established 
metalcraft business A new metalcraft 
catalog just released by the company, 
titled Modern Ideas, offers a complete line 
of metal (copper, brass and aluminum) in all 
weights for tooling, etching, molding and 
enameling. Kilns of all types, from be- 
ginners' to latest style professional models, 
are also illustrated and described. The 
catalog can be obtained free by writing to 
Items of Interest Editor, SCHOOL ARTS 
Magazine, 159 Printers Building, Worcester 
8, Mass. Before October 31, please 


Woodcarving Tools A folder which de- 
scribes prices and illustrates a complete line 
of carving tools is yours for the asking 
Offered by the importer, Frank Mittermeier, 
the folder shows carving tools in sets for chip 
carving, linoleum block cutting, and tools 
for the professional wood carver. These 
tools are imported from West Germany 
where they are made by experienced tool 
manufacturers. For your copy of the folder, 
simply write Frank Mittermeier, 3577 East 
Iremont Ave., New York 65, N. Y., and 


ask for the wood carving circular 


Relief Painting A helpful manual on the 
use of relief colors for decorating in relief on 
fabrics and other materials is offered you by 
Talens and Son, Inc., Union, N. J. The book 
let first introduces you to the techniques of 
the medium and then gives ideas for using 
it in a variety of ways-—including in com 
bination with other Talens colors. In addi 
tion, you'll find helpful hints on types of 
cloth to use, how to paint, pitfalls to avido 
drying the painted fabric 

Talens relief colors are available in 8 shades 
white, canary yellow, vermillion, light brown 
deep blue, deep violet, May green, and 
black. For your free copy of Manual for 
Painting With Relief Colors and complete 
details on sizes, shades and prices of this 
quality line of relief paints, simply write to 
the company in Union, N. J 


LOCK PRINTING INKS» BLOCK PRINTING INKS - 


BLOCK PRINTING INKS ° 


@ ativwm 


WHI QNTANL Hd 39018 


you can get the 


COLORS 


you want — 


BRILLIANT * INTENSE 
OPAQUE * QUICK-DRYING 
PERMANENT * INTERMISCIBLE 


Jali) 


WATER SOLUBLE or OL BASE 


NI ONILNIYd 4018+ SHNI ONILNIYd HD018 


Rd Gat iL mL eee 


10 SHADES « Fully filled studio tubes 50¢ 


TALENS & SON, INC. 
UNION, NEW JERSEY 








Most 
Complete 
Catalog 


See this new, most complete cat 
alog of copper shapes enamels (in 
exclusive shaker-top unbreakable 
bottles) imported tools, sterling 
silver sheet, and many additional 
items for enameling and other 


jewelry crafts 


JUST OFF THE PRESS 
Get Your Copy Now 


The Jewelry Craftsman Co. 


Dept. 11 139 N. Wabash Chicago, Ill. 





for Art Teachers 
and Supervisors 


* The American 
Humane Association 


announces its fortieth 
annual Poster Contest 
for all elementary and 
secondary school pupils 


The purpose of this contest is to 
focus attention on the need for con- 
sideration of the rights and welfare of 
all animals. Subject matter of the post- 
er may include anything in the animal 
world pets, wildlife, farm animals, 
birds, fish, etc. 

Any theme which deals with the 
general field of animal protection or 
the prevention of cruelty, abuse, and 
neglect is eligible for consideration. 

owever, if is not necessary to portray 
cruelty with horror or shock themes. 
Protection, conservation, care, appre- 
ciation for the beauty of our animal 
friends, safety precautions, etc., offer 
possibilities which may be developed 
in a pleasing, attractive, and thought- 
provoking manner. It is desirable to 
have a positive rather than a negative 
presentation. 

Prizes will be given for the best 
poster in each group. Also those 
considered worthy of recognition will 
receive Honorable Mention. To en- 
courage imaginative thought, original- 
ity and ideas in posters pertaining to 
animal care andthe need for protection 
from abuse and cruelty, there will be 
several special awards. Posters may 
qualify in this category even though 
they lack artistic qualities. All prize 
winners will receive nationwide recog- 
nition in the National Humane Review. 


PRIZES 


ELEMENTARY SECONDARY 


Group 1 Grades 1,2,3 Group 1 Grades 7,8,9 
Group 2 Grades 4,5,6 Grovp 2 Grades 10,11,12 


First Prize $25.00 First Prize $50.00 
Second Prize 15.00 Second Prize 25.00 
Third Prize 10.00 Third Prize 15.00 
Fourth Prize 5.00 Fourth Prize 10.00 


Write for entry blanks now. 
Closing date for the contest is March 
1, 1956. 


This contest is sponsored by: 


The American Humane Association 


896 Pennsylvania Street 
Denver 3, Colorado 








New Glazes and Slip Although the 
American Art Clay Company has supplied 
ceramic glazes in powder form for over a 
quarter of a century, never before have they 
offered one-fire glazes in liquid, ready-to 
use form. These new glazes are available 
in three classifications—gloss, matt, and 
textured Transparent and opaque colors 
are available in both the matt and gloss 
series. In the opaque, textured series, some 
are mottled or variegated, others are white 
and colored glazes with flecks of tan, dark 
brown and green. Excellent results are ob 
tained by applying these new liquid glazes 
on greenware. Glazing bisque ware is 
equally successful. Because these Amaco 
Liquid Self-Glazing Colors contain a special 
adhesive, glazed pieces can be handled 
before firing without damage. The recom 
mended firing temperature is Cones 06-05 
(1859-1904'F.) 

For potters who prefer a casting slip that 
dries white and fires white, there is Amaco 
Veri-White" Casting Slip No. 5-S. This 
clay is available in dry form, too 

Complete information can be obtained by 
writing for Circular No. SA-23, American 
Art Clay Co 24 


Indianapolis Indiana 
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Versatility in Oil Painting 
is Yours with the NEW— 
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Art Plaques [hese plaques are offered 
without decoration for the artists and hobby 
ists who wish to work on a nicely finished 
wood plaque which will take oils, enamels 
or lacquers. The plaques can also be used 


as a mount for various types of specimens 


ot collectors’ items. Made of tulipwood 
they are lacquered in clear gloss The 
hanging ring is brass-plated steel Their 


size, 9 by 7 inches, permits hanging in a 
decorative grouping, yet they are large 
enough to be hung alone. Each plaque is 
gift-boxed for protection and convenience 

These plaques are durable, easily cleaned 
and, of course, need no framing For 
further details, including prices, write 


Merryfield, East Street, Bristol, Vermont 


New Eraser lhe increasing popularity of 
ball point pens and the recent introduction of 
the new ball-point pencils, have created a 
great demand for a suitable eraser. Such an 
eraser has just been developed by Weldon 
Roberts Rubber Company, Newark, N. J 
Known as Weldon Roberts Ball Point Eraser 
No. 38, it is made in the handy elliptical 
shape in an attractive green color. It is 
available through stationers, art supply 
stores, and office supply stores 


that will add to your 
oil painting facility 
RES-N-GEL gives a 
buttery brush re- 
sponse, controls flu- 
idity of color, retains 
character of brush 
stroke, and holds 
sharply defined de- 
tail. It adds luminos- 
ity and brilliance to 
colors, and acceler- 
ates drying. RES-N.- 
GEL is ideal for 
painting wet-in-wet 
Textural effects may 
be obtained while 
painting. RES-N- 
GEL makes possible 
oil paintingonawide 
variety of surfaces 
RES-N-GEL is a 
concentrated full- 
strength colloidal 
synthetic resin gel, 
ready for use in tube 
consistency or 
thinned with turpen- 
tine. Contains 
no waxes, megilp or 


metallic soaps 


| PUT UPIN 
mi QUADRUPLE 


— : SIZE TUBES 
orm ot Be 


WRITE FOR TECHNICAL DATA, FORM 617 


F. WEBER CO. 


Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen Since 1853 
1220 BUTTONWOOD STREET 


PHILADELPHIA 23, PA. 


PATRONIZE YOUR NEAREST WEBER DEALER 
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HELPFUL BOOKS for Artcraft Teachers 


These books have been carefully selected to give you ideas and sugges- 
tions on a variety of subjects. Many other good books on these and 
related subjects are also available. Just drop us a card if we can be of 
help in supplying other books of interest to you. 

Creative Hands Bookshop, 159 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Massachusetts 










Ae JEWELRY MAKING— as an Art Expression 
by D. Kenneth Winebrenner, 


Prof. of Art, State College for Teachers, Buffalo, New York 











For inspiring help in teaching and learning contemporary design—by doing—yovu'll 
find this book an invaluable aid. The emphasis is on creative, experimental design ap- 
plied to jewelry making, and is planned for classes or individual uses. Its unique organi- 
zation makes it useful at various age levels by both beginners and experienced craftsmen 






Only a few simple tools and basic materials are needed. The book is completely illus- 
trated. The 333 plates include illustrations of 1117 jewelry items, designs, of steps in 






processes. Hundreds of articles by leading contemporary craftsmen and work by students 
at various levels are featured 







180 pages 
Circle No. 1 in the coupon $5.00 












ARTS AND CRAFTS FOR ELEMENTARY TEACHERS 
by Willard Wankelman, Karl Richards and Marietta Wigg 


Bowling Green State University 


A here's-how book for teaching arts and crafts in the grades, You'll find the 81 different methods for using art materials 
most valuable aids) Whether you are working with crayons or clay, doing murals, paste-ups or stencils——here's the informa- 







tion about techniques that you can use successfully 


133 pages, 88 illustrations of pupils’ work Circle No, 2 in the coupon $3.00 


MEANINGFUL ART EDUCATION 


Meaninghul by Mildred M. Landis 
Ant pHUCATION Prof. of Art and Education, Syracuse University 


A challenging, professional textbook applicable to all levels of art education. The first 
half contrasts the older methods of teaching with a dynamic new concept of meaningtul 











ort. The second half is directed to procedures to develop original and creative teaching 
techniques. A definite aid to teachers in understanding the creative processes of the child 
and how they contribute to his growth and learning experiences 

185 pages 

Circle No, 3 in the coupon $4.00 














CREATIVE ART AND CRAFTS 
For the Classroom 


by Elsie Dorsey, 
Supervisor of Art, Regina Public Schools, Saskatchewan, Canada 


Written by a supervisor of art in the public schools of Canada, this new book offers 










help in developing a creative art program throughout the elementary school years. It 
suggests materials to use, how to start, how to progress, and what to expect at diferent 
age levels A special feature is the great number and variety of illustrations of 
children's work—at various age levels. The fresh supply of artcraft ideas and sug- 
gestions this book brings you from ‘North of the border’ will be a constant inspira- 
tion to you and you pupils throughout the schoo! year 

Circle No, 4 in the coupon $3.95 
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ORDER TODAY WITH THIS COUPON 


Creative Hands Bookshop 
159 Printers Building 
Worcester 8, Massachusetts 










Please send book(s) as indicated by the number(s) | have circled 





1 -— 2 > FF 6 F 8 9 [] Payment enclosed 
[) Send bill payable in 30 days 







Name. 





Address . somes hansen mania mene 





City .- .. Zone .---- State RN aT ee 






SAVE POSTAGE. Check here if you enclose payment and we pay postage. Prices 
subject to change. 
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_————— | CREATIVE 
TEACHING 
r ART 

Victor D’Amico, 
A ctor of Education 
Museum of Modern Art 

















B: 

Revised and enlarged edition First ul 
ae waa) published in 1942. A book to helg 

in art | students develop a creative concept : 

J f art education. Many and varied re 

art activities are presented to help you e 

develop personality growth in your me 
pupils. Materials and suggested procedures at various levels are based 
on sound educational objectives The many practical suggestions for 

art activities will be of lasting help and inspiration to you 

288 illustrations Circle No. 5 in the coupon $4.00 

LS 








ENAMELING 
PRINCIPLES 
AND PRACTICE 
by Kenneth F. Bates 


This beautiful book fills the need for 









both a guide for students and an 


authoritative reference work for ex 










perienced craftsmen. Illustrated with 
ver 125 color plates, halftones and 
line drawings, it traces the fine art 
from 400 B.C. to its contemporary revival The drawings and phot 
graphs help you visualize the modern techniques and methods—gives 
you the feeling the instructor is near at hand Material is graded from 
beginner to professional, and processes are explained fully and simply 
208 pages Circle No. 6 in the coupon $3.95 


CREATIVE 
HANDS 


Second Edition 
by Doris Cox and 
Barbara Warren 


The interesting simple straight 
forward style of this book does much 
to foster the enthusiasm of your craft 
classes Suggestions and ideas for 


making dozens of decorative articles 





for use and wear are included. Basix 
principles of color and design are presented simply and originally s 
the beginning student finds inspiration and encouragement for creative 
work A reference and teaching book of craft ideas 

1951 381 pages Illustrated Circle No, 7 in the coupon $6.95 

















ART IN THE 
SCHOOLROOM 
Revised Edition 

by Manfred L. Keiler 


Prof. of Art Education 
University of Nebraska 


This book is written to give ideas and 








practical help to classroom teachers 


in elementary grades, who have little 





or no formal training in art educa 


tion You'll find the 130 tested art 








activities give you ideas for year 






















round use—group projects, ideas for 


holidays; suggestions for developing 






bservation, imaginatior and con 
munity experiences—al! based on the 
child's experiences and contemp 







rary art teaching methods 
230 pages 56 children's drawings 130 lesson suggestions 
Circle No, 8 in the coupon Revised edition, $4.50 


BAITED BULLETIN BOARDS 


by Thomas Arthur Koskey 
Art and Audio-Visual Instructor 


This booklet is packed with ideas for using the always-present bulletir 
board as a genuine learning tool. It gives suggestions on how to achieve 
an artistic quality to displays, and how bulletin boards can contribute t 

the art program. Many layouts and photographs give ideas for both 
subject matter and varied use of materials and techniques 

pages Paper binding Circle No, 9 in the coupon $1.00 
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WOODEN . 
BOXES — PLATES £ p>. 
TRAYS — FRAMES } ) <a? 

* CORK « — J 
VARIETY @ VERSATILITY @ VALUE 
Investigate and use this complete line of basic forms for dec 
ration. Unlimited technique possibilities no extra tools or 
equipment required. Write for Colorful Crafts Catalog. Free t 
teachers others 10 cents. 


, 










—— 


SANDUSKY, OHIO 
MAKERS OF QUALITY CRAFTS FOR OVER 25 YEARS 





ELeCTRIKILN iy. 


for the 
classroom 


Harrop ElectriKilns are ideally 
suited for classroom use sim 
ple in design, reliable in operation. 
Backed by yeors of experience 
in kiln design for school, 
laboratory and industry 
variety of bench 

and floor models 


Your One Reliable 

Source for Supplies 

... Glazes, Lustres, 
Colors, Tools, 
Kiln Supplies. 


New HTL.16, Cone 8, 
Write for free catalog on 
ElectriKilns and supplies 

Harrop Coromic Suwiere Co. "iii" 


DEPT. S, 35 €. GAY STREET, COLUMBUS 15, OHIO 





s FRPP) Oy, ‘ 
just a whisper 
about the brand 
new Craftool Polish- ne 
ing Machine. It's a — 
complete jewelry and 
ceramic grinding and 
polishing shop. En 
tirely eliminates polish 
ing dust! 






For the full story of its 
features send for free 
Catalog SA 


eece eeee 
401 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 13, N.Y 








SWER TO A 
R'S PRAYER! 








‘ veil iene, 
y le 
Vy ml liant 
= Easy t © $ i cake 
av f hig y ncentrate lor that re 
tantly to wet brush Can be 


aimost any surface N 
4 advance preparation. 24 spark $ 
Write for FREE TEST SAMPLE: | Regular 
Size BRILLIANT sent FREE to Teochers 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 


CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 


Manufacturers of: Chalkboard « Chalk + 








Erasers « Art Material « Maps + Globes 








A Real Compliment Beatrice Kempf of 
‘School Arts 
has been so wonderful this year that | cannot 


Redding, California, writes 


bring myself to tear out the lesson helps and 
articles for my file from our library copy at 
Shasta Union High School, where | teach 
1 am sending you a check for six dollars 
Will you please send me one copy each of 
School Arts for this past school year be 
ginning September 1954 issue through June 
1955, if such copies are available? Then 
I will be able to pull apart my own copy 
if | wish. Thank you and best wishes.” 


Nothing encourages an editor quite so much 
as a favorable letter from a reader. This 
may be a good time to emphasize the 
unique manner in which School Arts is put 
together. Have you noticed that each 
article ends on the page and is not con- 
tinued to the back? Each major article is 
indexed and planned so that it may be 
removed from the magazine and filed with- 
out destroying another article. This requires 
considerable extra effort in planning each 
issue, but we are encouraged because so 
many readers approve this feature. Some 
of ovr readers who want to preserve the 
copies intact like to order an additional 
subscription to be cut apart and filed. 


Questions Pearson An unnamed reader 
writes: ‘Say, what in the world does Ralph 
Pearson mean in his June School Arts article 
when he says ‘we should not worry about 
psychology or personality development 
but that we should be concerned about 
teaching art’? Ye gods, | thought we could 
do the latter only by being at the same time 
aware of the former." 

No one can speak for Ralph Pearson except 
himself. | do not believe that he minimizes 
the emotional and social values of an art 
experience for the child, but he believes 
that these will come more or less as a matter 
of course if we place our emphasis upon the 
art activity as a genuine art expression. 


Likes Editorial Bob Pfister of the Uni 
versity of Georgia writes ‘June School 
Axrts just arrived. Ten thousand cheers for 
your editorial. It is so necessary that every 
one will say ‘Why didn’t | think of that?’ 
Use this note as one of the many you will 
receive for a petition to accompany re 


prints of your editorial to every art firm.” 


Mr. Pfister is referring to our suggestion 
that the art supply firms standardize the 
size and format of their catalogs so that 
they could be easily filed as in the manner 
of the firms which deal with architects and 
builders. Take another look at the editorial, 
and if you agree why not write to the firms 
with whom you do business? It could help. 
The chances are that most of them have 
never thought how easy it would be for the 
teacher if catalogs were a uniform filing 
size and had an index tab printed right 
on the cover. 











beautiful 
lines 

in the 
world.. 











are drawn 
with a 


VENUS 


drawing pencil 


The experts know what Venus 
will give them: the sharper, 
clearer, perfectly consistent Hes 
they want. Venus’ patented 
Colloidal Process produces finer 
particles in the lead to insure 

a more even deposit strict 
laboratory tests and rigid 
grading standards produce greater 
accuracy, greater strength, 

strict uniformity of tone. Make sure 
you get Venus—the standard 

in fine drawing pencils for generations 
Send f or helpful, illustrated instruction 
brochure ‘ Shetek with Venus,” only 25« 
and geta FReEV enus Drawing Pencil 


VENUS ... trademark of fine 
craftsmanship in pencils 





, 
' 

1 AMERICAN PENCIL COMPANY ** ° : 
' WHeboken, New Jersey ' 
- Enclosed is $ for copies of : 
1 “Sketching with Venus" at 25¢ each and ’ 
: copies of New Portfolio of 1954 Award-Winning 1 
s Pencil Drawings at 10c each. Please include my 
' free Venus Drawing Pencil ‘ 
8 ' 
; Name ‘ 
' School. : 
' Street ' 
0 Coy... . State = ~ | 
’ ‘ 











GOOD BOOKS 


for Art Teaching Ideas and Techniques 


New book of ideas and methods 











15 Chapters, size 7% « 10% 
inches, fully illustrated 


Circle No. 1 on the coupon 


EXPLORING ~ 
PAPIER MACHE 


by Victoria Bedford Betts 
Art Consultant, Binney & Smith, Inc., Studio, 
New York City 


This new book gives you ideas and easy tech- 
niques for using papier-mache as an exciting 
and creative classroom activity. You'll find it 
packed with fresh ideas to help you make dorz- 
ens of forms and designs that fairly sparkle with 
originality. Written especially for teachers, it 
gives you and your pupils the ideas —materials 

techniques—and incentive to make original 
and useful papier-mache forms. The kind with 
real personalities—the kind everyone enjoys. 


$6.00 postpaid 


Mask making activities for all ages 








10 chapters, 
sine 1% « 10%, inches 


Circle No, 2 on the coupon 


MASK MAKING 
Creative Methods and Techniques 


by Matthew Baranski 
Art Teacher, Buffalo, N. Y. Public Schools 


This book gives ideas for designing and making 
original, colorful, and useful masks for all 
occasions; and from a variety of materials 
Only a few simple tools and easily acquired 
materials are needed. 

You'll find it gives a fresh approach to these 
and other exciting art activities: plays, masquer- 
ades, dances, assemblies, holiday programs, 
puppet shows, wall decorations, and correlating 
art with other subjects. Fully illustrated with 
detailed sketches of processes used in making 
masks as well as beautiful and stimulating 
photographs of finished masks. 


$5.50 postpaid 


Design ideas—using paper 





#4 large sheets, size 17 x 11 
inches—each covering 
diflerent phase of paper 

sculpture art 

Circle No, 3 on the coupon 
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PAPER SCULPTURE 
A Portfolio 
by M. Grace Johnston 
Arts High School, Newark, New Jersey 


Have you tried the fascinating experience of 
taking a flat sheet of paper and making three 
dimensional designs—modern designs that 
sparkle with originality? For teaching the 
basic principles of space organization and 
design—for challenging the imagination and 
inventiveness of your students in design and 
composition, you will find a rich store of ideas 
in this portfolio. It also gives methods and 
techniques for such details as cutting, bending, 
scoring, folding, fastening, and assembling the 
separate pieces. A stimulating and helpful 
portfolio you'll use in many art activities where 
originality and three-dimensional design add 
interest. 


$3.75 postpaid 











Helpful ideas using crayons 





100 pages, 6 in color, 
size 7 x 10 inches 
Circle No, 4 on the coupon 


CREATIVE EXPRESSION 
WITH CRAYONS 


$, Elise Reid Boylston 


formerly, Supervisor of Elementary Avrt, 


Atlanta, Georgia 


Have you ever wished you had at your finger- 
tips a source of ideas for new—stimulating— 
interesting ideas for your classes? This book, 
with its sound art philosophy, emphasizes 
creative art and suggests ways to develop 
creative leadership. It also gives, with many 
illustrations and readable text, a wide range of 
interesting and useful methods of using crayons 


$3.95 postpaid 


Ideas for making posters 


PLANNING and 
PRODUCING 


POSTERS 


by JONN scl EmOS 





60 pages, size 73/4 x 10% 
inches, 81 illustrations 


Circle No. 5 on the coupon 


Reference book on 





ii ay 


80 pages, size 7'/, x 10 inches 
Circle No, 6 on the coupon 
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z> 100 a 
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PLANNING AND 
PRODUCING POSTERS 


by John deLemos 
Art Director, The Latham Foundation, 
Palo Alto, California 
Sixth Printing—1954 


School dances, games, contests, shows, are 
only a few of the events in the busy school year 
that need posters to help promote and enliven 
the occasion. This book will be an inspiring 
help to your pupils in creating the right poster 
for these and other important events. In addi 
tion to the basic techniques, you'll enjoy the 
newer methods illustrated and described with 
clarity and understanding: spatter ink, silk 
screen, and airbrush 

A practical, fully illustrated, stimulating 
book on the processes of making posters 


$3.75 postpaid 
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dresses and accessories 


100 YEARS OF COSTUMES 
IN AMERICA 


by Rose Netzorg Kerr 
Fashion Designer, Artist, Teacher, Author, 
Lecturer 

80 pages filled with expertly drawn fashion 
design illustrations, and descriptive text, giving 
you a complete, authentic story of fashions in 
dress and dress accessories in the United States 
during the most colorful and exciting century in 
our history —1850-1950 

Period costymes, puppets, plays, mural 
paintings, posters, layouts, window displays, 
television, correlation with American history 


and literature. 


$4.95 postpaid 


Order today with this coupon 


The Davis Press, Inc., Publishers 


159 Printers Building 


Worcester 8, Massachusetts 


Please send book(s) as indicated by the number(s) | have circled 


1 2 


Name 
Street 


City 


6 Payment enclosed 
Send bill payable in 30 days 


Zone State 





JULIA SCHW ARTZ 


Dr. Julia Schwartz is associate professor, Arts Education 
Department, Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida. 


TEACHING METHOD 


The problem of finding best ways of helping a classroom of 
boys and girls to organize for learning through art is one 
which concerns many beginning and even some experienced 
teachers. In this connection “What method shall | use’ is 
often the orientation. The nature of the query suggests that 
the teacher's role is a critical one. In reality this is so for 
the way in which a teacher deals with classroom circum- 
stances determines to a very great extent the quality of the 
child's art experiences and values he derives from them. 

What a teacher understands to be the nature of the visual 
arts, the insights he has as to how children lear, and 
the personal-social values he prizes constitute primary 
bases for development of a teaching method. In other words, 
these beliefs of the teacher determine ways in which he 
behaves with regard to choices which need to be made in 
the on-going classroom situation as: ‘(a) What do we do 
next in art and why ? (b) Who makes the plans and takes 
responsibility for carrying them out? (c) Who helps to make 
such choices of problems and ways of working and why? 
(d) Who decides how well the work is done and upon what 
basis is this decision made and why?" Involved in the 
answers to these questions are arrangements needing to be 
made with regard to available time, space, equipment, and 
suitable materials. Included also is the matter of classroom 
housekeeping. Actual illustrations of procedures used by 
some teachers will be described and briefly examined for 
such underlying beliefs. 

Consider the method of the teacher who explained, ‘' 
wanted some nice angels to have up around the room just 
before Christmas so | gave the children mimeographed ones 
to color, cut, and paste together like this one."’ She added, 
“Come. | want to show you something funny. Do you see 
that this child made the angel's hair bright red instead of 
brown like on the original picture and like the other 29 
children?’’ Who made the choices in this instance? It was 
the teacher who decided that there were to be pictures of 
angels up in the room and who decided exactly how they 
were to be made. It was she who judged the merits of the 
children's efforts not according to how inventive or ex- 
pressive they were but how well they could reproduce the 
pattern she had set up for them to copy. This teacher seems 
to understand art to be development of isolated skills and 
as the achieving of a certain kind of stereotyped end 
product. She fails to see children as individual learners who 


are unique, who respond as a whole in situations, and who 
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learn best those things which have meaning for them. She is 
authoritarian in her personal-social values and by indirection 
is setting a tone of disrespect for the interests, purposes, and 
judgments of the children. She seems unconcerned that they 
do not have opportunity to develop into self-respecting in- 
dividuals able to make increasingly wiser decisions. 

How similar to the foregoing concepts of art and art 
education are those held by teachers who, for example, 
employ methods in which they insist that children, without 
having any real understanding, ‘‘fill the page,’ 
things big, bold, and free,”’ and ‘design in the ‘modern’ 


mode"’ or who otherwise circumscribe the experience as does 


“make 


the art education specialist described by a classroom teacher 
She said of him, "like the idea of having an art teacher but 
He makes 
plans in advance by himself, comes in, and teaches, for 
example, ‘trees’ for three weeks, ‘birds’ for two weeks, then 
‘design’, etc. | find it hard to relate my work with the children 
to what he does with them.’ 


recently | have become uneasy about things. 


In this case the art teacher is 
making decisions without involving the classroom teachers 
let alone the children. Art is seen as an activity generally 
out of context with other schoolwork. Interest and purposes 
of the children, too, are ignored 

How different is the approach of the teacher reported 
working on a mural problem with her class of 10-year-olds 
In this case art was an aspect of a study of the Westward 
Movement, the mural idea developing out of a need the 
children saw to define the waterways system which served as 
a means of travel then. At a certain point they noticed with 
dismay the colors they had incorporated in it-—one kind 
of blue for sky and water and a green for both trees and 
grass. After several attempted changes and continued 
failure they invited the art teacher to help them to better 
define their problem Through questions he asked and the 
color experiments he encouraged them to make, a new world 
of color was opened to them and they were enabled to 
complete their mural with satisfaction. 

Teaching method in art education, then, is a providing of 
conditions in which children can experience the arts. The 
particular approach a teacher uses reflects the values he 
holds and determines in great part the kind of behaviors 
children develop in the situation thus created 
to the question, ‘What method shall | use?” 
reached by a searching study on the part of each of us as to 


what will hinder or encourage children in their fullest devel 


The answer 


can only be 


opment as sensitive, self-respecting and responsible in 


dividuals. 
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Comprehensive. . . 
modern . . . genuinely 
interesting ! 


MAKING 
THINGS OF 
PLASTIC 


Here's the complete up-to-date cover- 
age of fascinating work with plastics! 
Thoroughly describes all processes 
how to shape and fill laminate (in- 
cludes the exciting new 2-ply process) cut mold 
engrave select materials, colors, designs, etc 

A veritable treasury of projects! Includes pen stands, picture 
frames, book ends, cuff links, bracelets, small furniture pieces, 
etc. Many projects are selected from winners of industrial arts 
contests and from ovtstanding commercial manufacturers. 120 
sharp photographs...mony accurate drawings...complete bills 
of material... lists of tools. By Lavton Edwards, $3.75. (Book 


No. 1 in coupon.) 
FOR YOUNG 


AR AMERICA 


Revised and Enlarged—the most popular book in its field 
has been rewritten and lengthened to conform with the latest 
philosophies of art education. There are more and better illus- 
trations, and the whole book is organized along the best- 
accepted course plan for Junior High School level 

Skillfully combines creative activity, appreciational experiences 
and functional use of art knowledge into one unified study 
Presents a rich activity program. includes a wide selection 
of paintings, sculpture and other art media much in full color. 
By Nicholas, Trilling, Lee and Stephan, $3.20. (Book No. 2 


in coupon.) 
NEW COLOUR CUTS 


Fascinating new ideas for cut-paper work——from cut, torn or 
scraps of colored paper, Helps the teacher present a wealth of 
ideas in the use of this medium...cids in showing methods of 
interesting pupils in making colored things with paper—in teach- 
ing color, design and form 

Gives step-by-step procedures. Filled with imaginative ideas 
to give the reader a broader knowledge of this simple, yet in- 
teresting subject. Gives numerous suggestions aimed toward the 
develop t of gination, memory and observation. Printed 
in 4 colors with over 50 distinctive illustrations. 56 large-size 
pages. By Minnie McLeish, $1.85. (Book No. 3 in coupon.) 
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COLOR REPRODUCTIONS 


All domestic and foreign prints useful for art education. 
Educational discount. Fine framing. Catalogs on view 


COLOR SLIDES 2” x 2” 


Painting — Architecture Modern Interiors Furniture, Ceramics, 
Textiles and Objects. Early American Crafts, Textiles, Wood 
Carvings. Art Edveation 

Recent Additions: Sculpture Procemes, 30 slides. Three-dimen- 
sional work in Elem, Schools, 40 slides. Design in Scandinavia, 
10 slides from current exhibit. Contemporary American Archi- 
tecture, 50 slides. Contemporary American Homes, Interiors, 
Commercial Buildings, Churches, Schools, 25 each, specially 
priced, Free lists and prices upon request. 


COLOR FILMSTRIPS (8)—Creative Design 
Slide Filing Cabinets and Carrying Cases 


DR. KONRAD PROTHMANN 
7 Seper Avenve Beldwin, L.1., Mew York 





5 Get prompt service from one of the lar stocks 


of leather, lacing and accessories in the country, Also wood- 
enware, beadwork, netalwork, and allied crafts. We specialize 
in complete service to schools. Send for big, tree 52-page 
catalog. Write Dept. SA-9. 


SAX BROS., It., 1111 .N. 3rd St., Milwaukee 3, Wis 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST 


(Continued from page 43) 





New Classroom Cabinets Kindergarten 
can become sixth grade overnight and 


today's elementary school can become 
tomorrow's high school with these colorful, 
flexible new Brunswick classroom cabinets 
which allow the maximum in functional 
storage and room arrangement to meet 
changing classroom needs. New addition 
to the Brunswick line of school furniture, the 
cabinets were designed on the principle of 
standardized dimensions and interchange- 
able parts ond can be put together with a 
single Phillips screw driver in any one of 
hundreds of variations. Additional flexi- 
bility is obtained through use of wall 
mountings, legs, bases or casters for arrange- 
ments to meet various classroom needs 
Three door colors—coral, blue and yellow 
complement the sage gray finish of the 
Brunswick cabinets and provide welcome 
color for the traditional classroom. Contact 
your dealer or The Brunswick-Balke-Collen 
der Co., 623 South Wabash, Chicago 5, 
Ill, for complete details 



















Paper Cutter A new type paper cutter 
that can be used with complete safety by 
children is being manufactured by the 
Hectographia Corporation, 110 West 17th 
St., New York 11, New York 

Called “SAFE-IT PAPER CUTTER,” this 
cutter features all-steel construction and the 
exclusive ‘Hidden Blade" cutting edge 

The SAFE-T Paper Cutter is made in 
sizes of 12,15, 18 and 24 inches. Avail 
able through school and office suppliers or 
write direct to Hectographia Corporation 
at the above address 





Say You Saw It in 
SCHOOL ARTS 





COMPLETE 
ART AND 
CRAFT 
SUPPLIES ! 





LeisureCrafts has served the School Market for 
over 50 years and draws on this valuable experi- 
ence to offer the highest quality Art and Craft 
material at the most competitive prices. Complete 
stocks of paints, papers, pencils, brushes, teaching 
aids, clays, leathercraft, ceramics, metalcraft, edu 
cational materials, etc.-featuring such names as 
Amaco, Fine Art, Binney & Smith, Devoe, Milton 
Bradley, Craftool, X-acto, and many more. 


LeisureCrafts 


528 SOUTH SPRING STREET 
LOS ANGELES 13, CALIF. 


Aw } 


’ 
f ree ! Two 1955 Catalogs now available. 


“Leathercraft" or ‘Arts and Crafts" —specify cat- 
alog desired. Write for NEW Indian Craft Bulletin. 





JEWELRY ENAMELING 


~ 


Full range of Enamels, 
Tools and Supplies 


ELGAR ENAMELING KILN 
$4995 F.0O.B. Chicago } 


wt 


ERNEST LINICK & CO. 


8 S. Wabash Avenue Chicago 3, Illinois 





“PRECIOUS STONES FOR PRECIOUS LITTLE” 


Quality stones specially suitable for classroom use sent on 30 
day approval. No obligation to any purchase. For better buys 


in stones and unequaled service write to 


ERNEST W. BEISSINGER 


Importer of Precious Stones 


417 Clark Building Pittsburgh 22, Pa 








COPPER ENAMELING SUPPLIES 


Unusual Shapes and Findings at prices that are right 
SEND FOR YOUR FREE 


96 PAGE ART and CRAFT CATALOGUE 


Complete Craft Supplies, Tools and Books 
Students 15 cents Dept. SA 


CRAFTERS of PINE DUNES, Oostburg, Wis. 
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RALPH BEELKE 


Dr. Ralph Beelke is head of the art department at State Uni- 
versity of New York Teachers College, Fredonia, New York. 


Exploring Papier Mache, by Victoria Bedford Betts, The 
Davis Press, Worcester, 1955, 134 pages, price $6.00 
Paper is a primary material of the classroom and one would 
think that its possibilities had been so thoroughly explored 
by this time, that a book on its technical aspects and its 
possibilities as a creative material would hardly be necessary. 
Not many pages of this book need be read, however, before 
that notion is completely destroyed. In an era of “how-to- 
do-it’’ books, Victoria Betts is to be complimented for pro- 
ducing one of the best. 


An introductory chapter, together with covering materials 
and equipment orient the reader to the craft. A chapter on 
basic construction follows and, in a simple and direct way, 
introduces the use of pulp, coils and twists, and other means 
of working with paper. The sequence of chapters which fol- 
lows is a very logical and developmental one, moving from 
the simplicity of paper bag constructions of people and 
animals to the complexity of commercial displays. In 
between, one is informed of methods for making hollow 
birds, animals and people, as well as methods for making 
solid constructions of similar subjects. One chapter offers 
guides for the construction of hand puppets and another does 
the same for the making of marionettes. A chapter on the 
making of masks is followed by one on ‘Toys and Games” 
and a consideration of gift making. A concluding chapter 
is given to the discussion of surface design and color. It is 
an excellent guide to experimentation with materials and 
the use of them in decoration, and points to the oft-forgotten 
concept that surface decoration should enhance the object 
and, in words of the author, ‘not affect the function of 
the craft."’ 


The book is well written and thus easy to read. IIlustra- 
tions are well chosen and complement the text in an excellent 
manner. While the emphasis in the book is on the materials 
and the use of them in the craft of papier-mache, the 
book's real significance lies in the manner in which these 
processes are presented. From the title to the end of the 
text one 1s constantly made aware of the necessity for ex- 
ploration and experimentation. The materials and techniques 
are presented only as a means to an ever-increasing produc- 
tion and extension of the imagination of the worker. One 
feels a sense of completeness while reading the book and, 
paradoxically, is sure also that he has just begun to explore 
the possibilities of working with paper. This book should 
find its way to the bookshelf of every classroom teacher and 
every art teacher who is interested in approaching her work 


with children in a creative and imaginative way. In writing 


this book the author has performed an excellent service. 








Watercolor Made Easy, by Herb Olsen, Reinhold, New 
York, 1955, 112 pages, price $7.50. Herb Olsen is a 
pointer of extraordinary skill and the book he writes pre 
sents his methods and techniques. Like most similar books 
this one considers materials, composition, and the manner 
in which the author paints figures, trees, smoke, rain light 
and haze, etc. A step-by-step development of a picture 
closes the book and gives a sense of completeness to an 


otherwise fragmentary treatment 


Stained Glass for Amateurs, by Ruth Case Almy, pub 
lished by the author, Denver, 1953, 141 pages, price $2.00 
The book on stained glass is divided into two parts Part 
One describes a method for simulating stained glass tech 
niques and Part Two gives a brief, but good, account of the 
history of stained glass The author gives a complete and 
clear description of her method, called Frengosi which 
closely approximates the actual methods and techniques of 
stained glass craftsmen. The teacher who is conscious of 
concept and its relatedness to process will question the ad 
visability of copying some of the designs in the book in 
order to learn the techniques Used as a source this book 
has value. It has good illustrations which are related well 
to the text, and because color is so important and mentioned 
so often in the text, one can only regret that some color 


illustrations were not included 


Paper Sculpture, by Arthur Sadler, Pitman Publishing 
Corporation, New York Third Revised Edition, 144 pages 
price, $4.50. Although directed to the person working in 
commercial display, this book can be extremely helpful as 
a reference for the teacher The book begins with a brief 
history of this paper craft and a discussion of the prince iples 
and tools used in making paper s¢ ulptures The construction 
of basic shapes is considered in detail and plans for fans 
stars, cones, curves and other shapes are given. The use of 
these basic constructions in the formation of low-relief and 
full-relief sculpture is discussed and many illustrations using 
plant, animal and human forms are given The section de 
voted to the development and construction of s¢ ulptured 
figures in the round is the largest of the book Animal, plant 
and human forms are again used but the emphasis in this 
section is more on the use of the construction in display than 
on details of the construction itself. The book is well illus 
trated and its many sketches and photographs make the 


author's ideas easily understood 


Any book reviewed in School Arts may be ordered through the Creative 
Hands Bookshop, 159 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Massachusetts. 
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A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Est. 1876, Professional training with diploma course 
in Drawing, Graphic Arts, Painting, Sculpture, Jew- 
elry; Silversmithing. Commercial Arts, Ceramics. 
Teacher Training Course. 8 Traveling Scholarships 
available. Unlimited contact with Museum collec- 
tion through study and lectures. Catalog on request. 
EVENING SCHOOL certificate course in Graphic Arts, 


Sculpture, Ceramics, Painting. Special courses in Calligraphy, 
Lettering, Interior, TV. and Plastic Design. 


RUSSELL T. SMITH, Head of School 
230 The Fenway 





Boston, Mass. 





BETTER TEACHERS, like better lawyers and 
better engineers, devote most of their efforts to 
maintaining the highest possible standards of per- 
formance. They have neither the time nor the 
opportunity to learn about positions offering sub 
stantially greater rewards for their abilities. 

Better teachers owe themselves, their families, 
their profession, the right to know about positions 
available now and next year for important and 
profitable advancement. 


NORTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


1836 Euclid Avenue Cleveland 15, Ohio 


Member, National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 





SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 
Courses leading to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts, 
combining professional training in art with a strong liberal 
arts backyround. Major programs in fashion illustration, 
advertising design, painting, art teacher training, interior 
design, and illustration, 

For catalog write 
Director of Admissions 
705 Commonwealth Ave 


, Boston 15, Mass 
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VENETIAN GLASS 
MOSAIC 


Contains: K I T 


225 Venetian Glass Mosaic, assorted colors 
One square foot of Plywood 
One mosaic cutter 
One tube of mosaic adhesive 
One adhesive spreader 
One set of instruction on mosaic art 
One color chart and price list for refills 


Send $10.00 to: 
MOSAIC WORKSHOP New Paltz, N.Y. 


_ HAND WEAVERS 


Linen and Wool 
Yarns from 
























ADQUARTERS 


CRAFT HE Professional 


for Amateur or , 
Metalwork and jewelry-making tools ws 
materials for teachers and cra er | ere 
for folder on plain and fancy sterling si!ve 
beads for necklaces “ * _o 
earrings and buttons -_ 4 
and copper available in shee 
and circles for bowls and trays. 


5 s for 
ted catalog S is your 
7s ona Your money refunded 


on first $3.00 order 













UPPLY CU. 


METAL GRAFTS SUPPLY CO. 


10 Thomas Street 














MODELING 
CLAY 
Bakes in an Ordinary Oven 
YOUR ART CLASS can mold 


or model dishes, ash trays, vases, 
statuettes, figurines. Seramo 
bakes to a hard chip- resistant, 
crack-free pottery at just 250 

Used in hundreds of classrooms 
Write for freee HANDBOOK 
“Seramo Modeling Clay.” 


FAVOR, RUHL & CO., INC. 


425 $. Wabash Ave. © Chicage 5, Hlinois 























ENAMEL-ON-COPPER 


IDEA BOOK 























« ! ' 

plies. Send for your copy teday! 

THE COPPER SHOP 

DIV. OF IMMERMAN & SONS 
1812 E&. 13th St 

CLEVELAND 14 








144-Page 
CATALOG 






“Everything For The Artist’’ 


Write for your copy on 
your school letterhead 


Mail to 
, >) WA Dept. CR-2 
, © 


Snes Serre €e) 


QUALITY KILN KITS $19.95 up 


Easily assembled at home For enameling 
Plug into any 110-V 


line Safe, efficient, low operating cost 


porcelain ceramics 


Write for descriptive literature 


S. A. BUELL KILNS 
BOX 302, Royal Oak, Michigan Tel. LINCOLN 2-4298 











A git YOU NEED 


to get BETTER RESULTS 
and GREATER SATISFACTION 
teaching Arts and Crafts 


Hammett's illustrated catalog lists 
and prices all the tools and sup- 
plies needed for making hundreds 

vselul and attractive articles 
in metal, wood, leather, pottery, 
reed, etc. Includes bookbinding, 
block printing, basketry, toymak- 
ing, looms and weaving. 


j. L. HAMMETT CO. 
264 Main St. Cambridge, Mons. 
SEND FOR YOUR FREE CATALOG TODAY! 
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AND CERAMIC JEWELRY 
America’s Largest Selection of Shapes, 
Enamels, Jewelry Findings, Kilas and 
Ceramic Press Molds. 

ND TODAY FOR FREE CATALOG Dept. SA 


PER 






: Ph) « ARTS & 
A CRAFTS 


A COMPLETE LINE OF 
ART AND CRAFT SUPPLIES 


Dependable service to schools fer over 25 
years. Complete stock of art and crafts supplies 
and equipment. Write today for your new 
FREE catalog giving ideas for classroom art 
craft activities 


DWINNELL ART & CRAFT SUPPLY 
Dept. SA-95 School Art Dept. Wheeling, W. Va 











LACINGS 
CARVING TOOLS 
DESIGN BOOKS 


(LOWEST PRicks” 





CROWN LEATHER CO 


BELT BUCKLES 
BAG LOCKS 
GENUINE CRAFTOOL 


22 SPRUCE ST., 
NEW YORK 38.N.Y 


Dept.S 





Select Your Own 
PRECIOUS STONES 


f 3 colle $s sent 3 day 
pf va Pay 


xpertly tand ox 


y for whal you _ keer 
f shed Amethyst 

lade, et For r s, bracelets, pendant 
earrings. WRITE fODay! 50¢ and UP 


JOHN J. BARRY CO. endif nee 
MP RTER f PRE 


r Rif 
J ‘ 
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ALICE A. D. BAUMGARNER 


Address questions to Dr. Alice Baumgarner, State Director 
of Arts Education, State House, Concord, New Hampshire. 


Since | am interested in mosaic art | would like to know 
where | could obtain opaque glass and synthetic tile, also 
the cement that is used in mounting them. Nebraska. 


You might consult any craftsman in your vicinity for specific 
information and instruction. Craftsman's supply catalogs will 
help. Or look carefully through the advertisements in mag- 
azines published for the artist and craftsman. It just happens 
that in this issue of School Arrts there is an advertisement for 
mosaic supplies that have recently been made available by 
Larry Argiro of New Paltz, New York. You will recall that 
he had an excellent article on mosaic work in the January 
1955 issue, and as a result he was so swamped with inquiries 
for sources that he has decided to handle orders for the ma- 
terials. In the July-August issue of Craft Horizons the Macke- 
Dale Associates’ Door Store, 247 E. 51 Street, New York 
22, New York, invites you to send twenty-five cents ‘‘for 
sample tiles in various colors'’ and for a free how-to-do-it 
brochure. Under Product News in the same magazine Is ad- 
vertised ‘‘a mosaic kit which contains everything you need.” 
This is available from Bon Bazar at $2.50. To get this ad- 
dress and to ask for a catalog containing complete instruc- 
tions the item invites you to write to Dept. JA-6, Craft 
Horizons, Inc., 601 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York 
A successful New Hampshire potter is getting the color 
graduotions he wants by meticulously cutting and glazing 
clay squares. (Editor's note. School Arts plans to publish 
an article on the making of mosaics with fired and glazed 


pieces during the present year.) 
Can you tell me what art will do for the shy child? Oklahoma 


You have a very big problem, because you will need to do 
much careful study before you can deal directly with this 
type of behavior which is called shyness. How does this 
behavior manifest itself? Is the child withdrawn from the 
classroom group? Is he reluctant, restrained, or hesitant 
about using art materials? Does he withdraw into a corner 
to work? Will he let others watch him work? Does he dis- 
cuss his work with you, his classroom teacher, or some of his 
peers? Does he usually work slowly? Does he complete 
what he begins? Is he satisfied or pleased with his results? 
How does he show his feelings? Do members of his peer 
group spontaneously comment on his work? Favorably? 
Unfavorably? Does he seek notice from you or from others? 
Have you found any carefully-made study that attributed 
behavior we label shyness to only one factor? What can 


you do to find the reasons for a child's withdrawing from his 
group? Why is he excluded by his peers? Why does he 
keep aloof? 

The work of several may hold suggestions for you. The 
study of young children made by Alschuler and Hattwick 
published by University of Chicago Press under the title of 
‘Painting and Personality’ has much to challenge your 
thinking. You may gather insights from some of their findings 
and their presentation of data. You will feel also a sense 
of caution about generalizing hastily on some small fragment 
of evidence. The work of H. H. Jennings has much to offer 
the serious student who seeks to learn abou people The 
National Art Education Association 1954 Yearbook pub 
lished a study made by Jerome J. Hausman of Children's 
Art Work and Their Sociometric Status 

You did not indicate the age group with whom you are 
most concerned so my suggestions must be general You 
probably know of the big place puppets have as an art ex 
pression. Some teachers have used puppets as a means of 
learning of the interests and anxieties of children and as a 
form of therapy for the child as well. You may want to 
consult Grossman, How to Use Hand Puppets in Group Dis 
cussions, 1952, Play Schools Association, Inc., 119 West 
57 Street, New York 19, New York. Because shyness may 
be acutely uncomfortable for the sensitive child and may 
hinder his learning you are wise to work on finding solutions 
Sometimes a child who is quided through a challenging art 
experience so thoroughly that he can assist others in learning 
will have gained self-assurance. The art product, a visual 
sign of success, may give status in the peer group. The child's 
need for a feeling of accomplishment may be first realized 
through an art experience. So you study the child, try to 
discover his interests, help him to recognize then to realize 
his abilities, assist him to evaluate his work and to learn to 
like himself. One quick magical method for helping a shy 
child to become less shy has yet to come to light 


If you have a question that has not been discussed on this 
page Dr. Boumgarner would be glad to hear from you if you 
will write her at the address given above. If you have any 
suggestions or subjects you would like to have Dr. Schwartz 
discuss on the Beginning Teacher page you may address her 
in care of the Arts Education Department, Florida State Uni- 
versity, Tallahassee, Florida. Alice Baumgarner and Julia 
Schwartz are two of the most alert women in the art educa 
tion area and we are very fortunate to have them as writers 
for School Arts. Both will be glad to hear from you.—Editor. 
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Art for a New Age 





EDITORIAL 








We stand on the threshold of a new age. It is an age in- 
triguing with its possibilities, engaging with its challenges, 
yet frightening with its implications. Today's thinkers and 
men of good will may do much to open the door, but it is 
only the children of today who stand to see its complete 
fruition. The old saw that history repeats itself is simply 
not true. There are no precedents to guide, no maxims to 
follow, no facts of the past, which in themselves will determine 
the future. Only today's children will create the kind of a 
world that there will be and the kind of a life that they will 
live. That is why the teacher is so important today, why the 
classroom climate may well decide the world climate of 
tomorrow. That is why curriculums planned on needs of the 
past, or even designed to maintain the status quo, are un- 
realistic and outmoded in the light of tomorrow's world. It 
is time to take a new look at our schools; time to re-examine 
every influence, in or out of school, which can affect the way 
children think and act. 


Letters to newspaper editors frequently condemn the newer 
trends in education, the rich activity programs, the lack of 
drill and memorization of facts, and what they believe to be a 
lack of emphasis on the “tool’’ subjects. Although these 
adults are quick to claim that they learned more about 
reading, writing, and arithmetic (and there are serious doubts 
about this), they fail to explain why this ‘‘vast'’ knowledge 
has allowed the world to get itself into the mess it is in today. 
The truth is that knowledge itself is sterile and useless unless 
it is applied, and applied intelligently. The new school, 
with its permissive atmosphere and freedom of choice, its 
flexible time schedules and integration of subject matter, 
is an effort to help children acquire knowledge and apply 
facts in practical situations which they help create. As 
they learn by doing, facts have new meanings, and knowl- 
edge becomes an incentive to activity. And in the process 
of learning how to get along together; developing respect 
for the rights, needs, and interests of others; and finding one's 
own best contribution to the whole, children will be far better 


equipped to meet the challenges of the new age. 


Two of the principal problems of the new age are (1) how to 
use leisure time in a personally satisfying manner, and (2) 
how to harness the. world's resources for the good of all 
peoples. And if our children can solve these problems they 
will strike at the very roots of crime and war which have 
made fools of the adults of today. For healthy emotional, 
mental, and social life adults of tomorrow must be able to go 
far beyond the stereotyped, ‘‘do-it-yourself,"’ busywork 
ofered today 
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Neither can they spend a greater part of 


this new leisure merely watching an entertainment machine 
perform, for one's mind and spirit can rot in an Eames chair 
just as easily as in a rocking chair. The new age requires 
people of vision and imagination who can relieve the sources 
of the world’s tensions by harnessing the sun, the winds, the 
waters, and the minerals of the world for the good of every 
living being. It requires scientists, engineers, artists, physi- 
cians, teachers, and social workers who can dream up new 


The world 


It is short of ideas and initiative 


ideas, see new relations, promote new programs. 
is not short of facts. 


As we evaluate our school programs the test should be not 
how much each child absorbs but how much each child puts 
of himself into each activity; not so much how many facts he 
knows, but how he uses the facts he does know. A much 
greater share of school time should be devoted to creative 
activity. It isn't so much whether the teacher or the children 
run the school as it is whether ideas and imagination per- 
meate the school program. Time schedules, standardized 
tests, report cards, lesson plans, grade promotions, and all 
the educational hocus-pocus that tend to classify and stereo- 
type children too often stifle the uniqueness that is each 
child's birthright and his best contribution to tomorrow's 
world. Real intelligence is a creative use of knowledge, not 
merely an accumulation of facts. The slow thinker who can 
finally come up with an idea of his own is more important to 
the world than a walking encyclopedia who hasn't learned 
how to use information productively. 


The center and core of the school program should be ideas, 
not facts; imagination, not memorization; individuality, not 
standardization. Because art, by its very nature, tends to 
develop initiative and imagination, every person should 
have more art experiences — from kindergarten through 
college. We need more time for art in the grades, more 
classes in high school and college, more hobby groups for 
adults. 


every class and every course. 


But most of all, we need more of the art spirit in 
Maybe we shouldn't call it 
art. Certainly art teachers do not have a monopoly on it 
or the exclusive right to use it. And we are not speaking 
of art as a sugar coating, nor as experience with any given 
material or technique. What we are trying to say ts that the 
world will not come to an end if Johnny doesn't learn to 
read in the first grade, but it may well come to an end if 


he hasn't time to dream and to put wheels on his ideas 
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TWO great names in art materials... 


o aftint 
Wai: 


are now ONE! 


Craftint Devoe now offers complete, 


economical, unified service to the Art 
World on: 


Shading Mediums 
Craftint Papers and Pads 
Strathmore Papers and Pads 
Show Card Colors 

Artists’ Oil Colors 


Artists’ Water Colors 


Bulletin Colors 


“Scrink” Screen Process Inks 


Flat and Gloss Screen Process Colors 
Brushes 

Drawing Inks 

Artist Specialties and Staples 


Hobby and Crafts Items 


Rely on a dependable SINGLE SOURCE for the most wanted 


artist's materials in the world 


* 
THE os ratt i nt MANUFACTURING CO. 


NEW YORK - 
Main Office 


CHICAGO CLEVELAND 


1615 Collamer Avenue, Cleveland 10, Ohio 





SPECIFY 


Stimulate your art and hand- 
craft program with these ver- 
satile Prang and Old Faith- 
ful color materials. Money 
can buy nothing better — 
your creative efforts deserve ‘ i AYONEX 


nothing less. 





the American Crayon compony 


hy On New York 





